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THE REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


For more than a year the Advisory Committee on Education ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt has been making an exhaustive 
study of the relation of the federal government to education in this 
country, the purpose of the study being to identify the fundamental 
principles which should guide the national government in dealing 
with education in the states. The recently published report of the 
committee is an important document which should be read carefully 
by school people and citizens generally. 

The three basic and fundamental principles on which the recom- 
mendations of the committee rest are the following: (1) While all 
the states should receive some aid, federal grants should be made 
most liberally to those states in which the educational load is the 
heaviest and the ability to carry it the least. (2) Control over the 
materials and the processes of education should be vested solely in 
the states. (3) No more control over education should be vested in 
the federal government than may prove necessary to insure an 
honest, legal, and reasonably efficient use of the taxpayers’ money. 
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The following important statement of principles is quoted from 
the report. 

When the necessity of financial assistance by the federal government is ad- 
mitted, the question arises as to the extent to which there must be some degree 
of federal supervision over the expenditure of the funds. Fear of centralized con- 
trol is unquestionably one of the major obstacles now standing in the way of 
further federal assistance to education. For although the American people are 
willing to have national action to relieve local distress, for sound reasons they are 
unwilling to accept federal direction over the local operation of the school 
system. 

Local controls in government, and especially in education, have values that 
we should do our utmost to retain. If our school system were rigidly controlled 
from the state capitals or from Washington, it might become more efficient and 
its behavior be more predictable, but it could no longer serve to give flexibility 
to the social order as a whole. Suitable adaptation to local needs would be dif- 
ficult. 

Despite its obvious inefficiencies and limitations, local freedom helps to 
assure experimentation, healthy rivalry between localities, popular interest in 
public questions, and that diversity of form and method which tends to prevent 
sudden disruption of the social order. Local school administrators selected by 
local representatives of the people should therefore be given as much inde- 
pendence by state and federal governments as is compatible with an acceptable 
standard of honesty and activity. 

There are those who argue that the federal government should provide 
further financial assistance to education, and that it can and should do so with- 
out extending any supervision whatsoever over the expenditure of the funds it 
provides. There are others who argue that aid without control is impossible, 
and that therefore no aid should be granted, notwithstanding the obvious fact 
that only through federal assistance can enough support be provided to permit 
suitable educational opportunities for some millions of American children. 

The committee is of the opinion that both of these views contain some 
measure of truth, but that neither is wholly correct. Some federal aid must be 
provided and there must be a limited amount of control, directed primarily at 
honesty, legality, and efficiency in the expenditure of federal funds. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the American people would rightly object to any attempt to 
use federal aid as a means of controlling the content or processes of education in 
the schools. Although the federal government must meet its responsibility to 
the taxpayers for the proper expenditure of public funds, and some safeguards 
are therefore necessary, all necessary safeguards of this type can be provided 
without bringing the federal government into the local management of schools. 

The committee has attempted to formulate the principles that should be 
regarded as controlling in all federal legislation providing grants to the states for 
educational purposes. These principles may be stated as follows: 
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1. The major portion of all federal aid for education should be granted as a 
general fund for the current support of elementary and secondary education. 
In order that states and local school jurisdictions may have the necessary 
flexibility in the development of programs suited to local conditions, the specifi- 
cation of particular phases of elementary and secondary education to be sup- 
ported from such a fund should be avoided. 

2. The major portion of federal aid for education should at all times be 
granted on a basis that tends to lessen inequalities of opportunity among states 
and within states. 

3. Federal grants for special educational purposes may properly be used to 
bring about attention to educational matters of special national concern and 
thus to improve the educational programs conducted under state and local 
auspices, but such grants should be considered with very great care to see that 
improvement does in fact result. The states are the units for the organization 
of educational programs; the methods of making grants should therefore avoid 
so far as possible the overdevelopment of any one phase of a state program at 
the expense of other phases. 

4. The federal government should record its purposes explicitly but broadly, 
leaving to the states wide discretion and flexibility in the administration of the 
federal grants, although those grants should be conditioned upon distribution 
within states in conformity with the general purposes for which the grants are 
made. 

5. The general principle of co-operation between the federal government and 
the states, without coercion by either party, should dominate legislation pro- 
viding for federal grants; but wherever the major purpose of the grants is to 
bring about progress toward equality of educational opportunity, matching of 
funds by the states or local communities should not be required. Help is most 
needed in those areas where matching would be unjust if not impossible. 

6. In order that local initiative and responsibility may be maintained, all 
federal action should reserve explicitly to state and local auspices the general 
administration of schools, control over the processes of education, and the 
determination of the best uses of the allotments of federal funds within the types 
of expenditure for which federal funds may be made available. The federal 
government should in no case attempt to control the curriculums of the schools 
or the methods of teaching to be employed in them. In those fields, however, it 
should carry on research and make the results widely available. 

7. All federal grants for educational purposes to states maintaining separate 
schools and institutions for negroes should be conditioned upon an equitable 
distribution of the federal funds between facilities for the two races. 

8. Federal grants should be used to build up and strengthen existing educa- 
tional agencies and institutions insofar as they are able to serve important needs, 
and not to establish competing agencies and institutions. 

9. Any system of federal grants as a whole should be consistent with sound 
fiscal policy and should facilitate progress in tax reform. 
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to. In view of the extent of existing federal relationships to state and local 
conduct of education and their probable increase through the years, federal 
relations to education should be reviewed under specially constituted and ap- 
propriate auspices at intervals of not more than ten years. 


The committee recommends continuation of the existing grants 
now made for vocational education in the public schools, vocational 
rehabilitation of the physically disabled, instruction at land-grant 
colleges, agricultural experimentation, and agricultural and home- 
economics extension work. In addition to these grants, which now 
amount to about $50,000,000, the committee recommends new 
grants to be divided among six major funds. Among these the larg- 
est is for elementary and secondary schools. This grant would begin 
at $40,000,0c0 in 1939 and would be increased $20,000,000 a year 
until 1944-45. The second special grant, starting at $2,000,000 and 
rising to $6,000,000, would be to improve the preparation of teachers 
and other educational personnel. The third fund, $20,000,000 the 
first year and $30,000,000 the second and following years, is recom- 
mended for the construction of school buildings as a means of 
facilitating the desirable reorganization of school districts. The 
fourth fund, amounting to $1,000,000 at first and to be increased 
later to $2,000,000, is recommended for the improved administra- 
tion of state departments of education. The fifth fund, beginning at 
$5,000,000 and increasing to $15,000,000, is for “‘civic, general, and 
vocational part-time adult educational activities” and is to be ex- 
pended through schools, colleges, and other educational agencies in 
the states. The sixth of these special funds is for rural library serv- 
ices; it starts at $2,000,000 and rises to $6,000,000. These new 
grants will amount to $70,000,000 in 1939-40 and will rise to 
$199,000,000 in 1944-45. It is not to be inferred that no further fed- 
eral aid to education is contemplated after 1945; after that date a 
reconsideration of national policy with respect to education will be 
in order. 

The report of the committee presents, in our opinion, the soundest 
and the most statesmanlike program of federal aid to education that 
has yet been proposed. It is to be expected, to be sure, that there 
will be some difference of opinion with respect to the details of the 
committee’s recommendations, but it is to be hoped that school 
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people everywhere will throw the full force of their influence behind 
the enactment into law of a program of federal aid embodying sub- 
stantially the recommendations of the committee. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


Meeting the problems of individual differences—From Frank L. 
Van Alstine, principal of the Groveland School, Wayzata, Minne- 
sota, we have received the following account of an interesting prac- 
tice in meeting the individual needs of pupils in the lower primary 
grades. 
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The accompanying diagram shows theoretically how the scheme of grouping, 
now in use in the primary department, works. 

The children enter the kindergarten at the age of five years. They are studied 
carefully, and by the end of the year enough information has been gathered 
concerning them to enable the kindergarten teacher to recommend them for the 
various beginning groups. 

The organization provides for a three-track program of promotion leading 
from the kindergarten to Grade IV. The precocious children, those who have 
exceptional intelligence and a very rich background, are placed in Group 3. 
They are expected to be ready for promotion to Group 6 by the end of the year. 
During the second year they complete the work of Group 6, and at the end of 
the second year they are promoted to Grade IV. Thus, in two years’ schooling 
they have gained one year, but they have not skipped nor omitted any of the 
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work in the traditional grades. These children are usually as well developed 
physically, mentally, and socially as other children in Grade IV. 

Average children are promoted from the kindergarten to Group 2. They are 
expected to do average work and to progress at an average rate of speed. They 
are promoted from Group 2 at the end of the first year to Group 5. They spend 
one year in Group 5 and are promoted to Group 8. After spending a year in 
Group 8, they are promoted to Grade IV. Thus they have progressed at a nor- 
mal rate of speed and at the end of three years are ready for fourth-grade work. 

Children who are below average in intelligence or who are retarded for any 
reason, perhaps because of meager backgrounds, are promoted from the kinder- 
garten to Group 1. They spend one year there and are then promoted to Group 
4, then to Group 7, and then to Group 9. After spending four years in the ele- 
mentary division, they are ready for promotion to Grade IV. It is found that 
they have about the same mental age and educational achievement as the chil- 
dren who have been promoted from Groups 6 and 8. The children are placed in 
Grade IV on an approximately equal basis so far as educational achievement 
and mental age are concerned. Thus it is possible for any child to excel provided 
he is willing to put forth the necessary effort. The entire adjustment process 
takes place before the child has reached the age when he feels the effect of social 
disapproval for being classified in the retarded group or before he becomes over- 
conscious of being in an accelerated group. The content of the curriculum is 
modified by the teachers to meet the needs of the various groups. The school 
holds to the philosophy that the teachers are more capable of making this adjust- 
ment than anyone else. 

The lines of classification are not closely drawn. A child’s program may be 
adjusted whenever his teacher feels that he would do better work in another 
group. Careful consideration is given to his marks on various objective tests 
before recommendation for changes are made. The fact that a child is placed 
in Group 1, 2, or 3 when he has finished the kindergarten does not mean that he 
will follow that particular scheme of promotion to Grade IV. It is found, how- 
ever, that a child usually follows the promotion scheme in which he is originally 
placed. 

Groveland is making every effort to follow sound progressive educational 
methods. The teachers use activity units, excursions, moving pictures, slide- 
projection machines, stereopticons, an electric phonograph, and the radio. They 
secure special talent with special equipment at every opportunity. They care- 
fully follow the recommendations of the State Department of Education and 
of the dean of the School of Education of the University of Minnesota. They pre- 
pare written records of the origin, objectives, procedure, outcomes, and evalua- 
tions of all major activity units. These units are filed away as future reference 
for the teachers as they strive to help the children study topics of interest to their 
particular groups. 


New administrative practices in Dodge City, Kansas.—Superin- 
tendent A. G. Schroedermeier has supplied us with the following 
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statement descriptive of certain new administrative procedures 
which he has introduced into the schools under his administration. 


The Dodge City elementary schools have inaugurated two projects this year 
which, if not truly “innovations” in administration and supervision, are at least 
new to this system. 

The first of these involves the employment of a relief teacher, who spends 
one-fourth of the day in each of the elementary buildings teaching classes which 
would otherwise be handled by the principal. In this way the principal is freed 
for administrative duties. 

The second project is the development, under the direction of a full-time 
supervisor, of a program for the prevention and the correction of reading diffi- 
culties. At the outset an intelligence test and an achievement battery were 
given each child in all grades except the first and the kindergarten, where in- 
telligence tests only were administered. Teachers co-operated in working out 
profile charts for all children in their respective rooms. Individual tests of vari- 
ous kinds are given to children for whom the group tests do not, for any reason, 
appear to be satisfactory. 

Teachers use the test results for grouping and regrouping pupils for instruc- 
tional purposes and as a basis for intrinsic drills. They meet in grade groups to 
discuss their mutual problems; to study professional publications bearing on 
such problems; and to work out, under a division-of-labor arrangement, addi- 
tional diagnostic exercises and remedial measures. An attempt is being made 
also to enrich the reading activities through the addition of a large number of 
supplementary and library books for each grade. 

One feature of the plan is a definite reading-readiness program in the kinder- 
garten. Reading-readiness tests are to be given kindergarten children at the end 
of the year to determine their preparation for undertaking the work of the first 
grade. Achievement tests will be administered in all other grades near the end 
of the semester to check progress made, and a statistical report showing the 
results of both testing programs will be placed in the hands of each teacher. 

During the current semester a new set of comprehensive elementary records 
will be established throughout the system. 

Since the project is new here this year, those in charge feel that the accom- 
plishments of the current year will represent only a beginning. It is hoped that 
another year the program may be expanded in all directions. 





COURSES IN THE PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION 

FOR UpPER-GRADE AND HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 
The enforcement of the recent law in France which raises the 
compulsory school age by one year has created the problem of finding 
suitable instructional materials for the added year. As a means of 
solving this problem in part, Maxime Rossignol, inspector of primary 
education, has proposed a course in the general principles of adminis- 
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tration which it is believed will contribute much to the preparation 
of youth for living in the modern world. The plan merits serious con- 
sideration by American educators. In the future the pattern of life 
of most individuals will be complex; it will be characterized by many 
human associations, by increasing co-operation. Most of us have to 
work with and for people, to serve their needs, to direct them, or to 
be directed by them. Moreover, general principles of administra- 
tion, whether employed by a government, a large corporation, a 
small farmer, or a household manager, are much the same. A knowl- 
edge of these general principles widely diffused among the citizenry 
would contribute much to the orderly processes of human living. 

The following statement is an abstract of an article published by 
Inspector Rossignol in L’Ecole et la vie. It was prepared for us by 
Mrs. S. W. Downs, Berkeley, California. 

By ‘‘administration” Inspector Rossignol does not mean ‘administrative 
matters” such as are covered in civil-service examinations for various offices. 
Nor does he mean a knowledge requisite for various financial or legal duties, 
such as those of an executor or an agent. While a certain amount of administra- 


tion is taught through the medium of other school studies, the subject should be 
taught concretely, systematically, with definite objectives and greater scope. 





































In general, the common concept of “to govern” and “to administer” is much 
the same. Yet they differ essentially. Administration basically is the examina- 
tion of orders received, the endeavor to find the means of applying them, the 
infusion of zest into a personnel, the co-ordination of efforts, and the control of 
execution. On the proper exercise of the function of administration depends the 
success of any undertaking, be it great or small, of a public or a private char- 
acter. Now it may well be said that the career of administrator is almost the 
only one not taught in any school. It is usually learned, if at all, without guid- 
ance, without definite method through practice in the daily affairs—in short, 
through the exercise of common sense subordinated in large measure to caution, 
tradition, and even to routine. Small wonder that misoneistic administration is 
frequently the subject of criticism and even ridicule on the part of the well- 
informed. 

It would be extremely useful to the nation to have all its citizens, whatever 
their station and whatever the degree or the type of their instruction, provided 
with a general knowledge of administration. It should be obvious that the direc- 
tion of any agricultural enterprise, however small in scope, or of a commercial or 
an occupational undertaking should be governed by the same basic principles of 
procedure as those applied in industrial enterprises, large or small, or in public 
service. 
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The major industrial organizations are beginning to realize the need for 
training in administration; hence their increasing tendency to add to their 
establishments actual ‘‘schools of administration,” intended solely for their own 
use. The need for such training in public service is all too obvious. All organized 
activity requires administrative skill... .. 

The problems and the complexities of modern life, in social and economic 
aspects, make it essential that each of us should be equipped to manage his 
affairs by an intelligent application of those same principles which contribute 
to the success of an enterprise. The creation of a kind of positive technique of 
action and direction is becoming one of the essential conditions in the general 
reconstruction in which we are even now involved—a technique equally essen- 
tial for the rational use of mechanical equipment and for the adaptation of the 
individual to the requirements of our present society. As a means to this end 
there should be added to the present study of civics and the elements of common 
law, a thorough study of the general major principles of administration. The 
following subjects, intended for pupils thirteen years of age, are suggested for a 
tentative beginning course in administration: (1) the division of work, (2) au- 
thority (how to exercise it), (3) discipline, (4) unity of orders and instructions, 
(5) unity of direction, (6) the subordination of particular interests to the general 
interest, (7) remuneration, (8) centralization, (9) the governing body, (10) 
system, (11) justice (carrying out agreements or contracts), (12) selecting per- 
sonnel, (13) stability, (14) guaranties due the personnel, (15) new undertakings, 
(16) responsibility, and (17) the union of personnel. 

These topics are merely suggestive; they lend themselves to a very elastic 
program. Such courses in the elementary school should, of course, for the pres- 
ent be limited to the more mature pupils. Their primary aim should be to incul- 
cate a feeling of system. No scientific or formal lessons, no abstract theoretical 
instruction, no political-economy course. 

However, no matter whether one is the head of some business, of an agricul- 
tural project, of an industry great or small, of some public administration, or of 
a private one, in all these there are a certain number of fixed principles of action 
common to all and essential for success. Whether an employee or a common 
laborer in any such undertaking, a person should be equally familiar with these 
same principles in order really to understand his peculiar role and his place in 
the enterprise, to become aware of his responsibilities, to realize all that pertains 
to the development and the ultimate aim of the enterprise. Employee and em- 
ployer, the problem is precisely the same. Basically it is a question of the same 
principles of action, namely, the formation of mental habits of order and of 
creative ability, initiative. The five basic elements essential in all types of ad- 
ministration are: foresight, organization, authority, co-ordination, and control. 

The type of instruction should be of the simplest. It should deal with con- 
crete examples; with reading, direct observation, and study of local administra- 
tive affairs; visits to factories and plants, to business establishments, farms, and 
offices. In certain cases actual examples of various types of documents should be 
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studied: a labor contract, a social-insurance policy, a lease, a time schedule in a 
large store or the plan of all the work in a factory, legal provisions, etc. Films 
should present examples of ‘‘chain” work in the factory, of the processes in- 
volved in various human activities pursued in common, their co-ordination and 
control. The pupils might also be encouraged to keep notebooks containing a 
record of their observations, outlines, formulas, definitions, statistical data, and 
terms appertaining to this special vocabulary. Eventually someone may write 
a textbook for this subject. However it may be achieved, the need for training 
in administration, as evidenced in professions, in business, and in other enter- 
prises by their seeking for a personnel trained in administration and by the 
efforts of the present minister of education to combine all such training in a high 
school of administration, must be met. The extra year of elementary education 
should serve as an admirable starting point for universal training in administra- 
tion. 










































Mass EDvUCATION IN CHINA 


The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of Inier- 
national Pedagogical Information. 


An important role is being played [in China] by mass education in the efforts 
for unification against the Japanese. In the course of the past year the Chinese 
government has set up 112,000 “‘mass”’ schools to fight illiteracy. In 1936-37 
the cost amounted to $5,000,000 and for 1937-38 a sum of $8,000,000 has been 
set out. In the past year these schools were visited by 16,555,000 pupils. 

In addition to these efforts on the part of the state, there exists a kind of 
itinerant teaching by lay teachers. Not only are real schools used as classrooms, 
but temples, tea shops, and, indeed, any available space—there are discussion 
groups in kitchens, corridors, and in the open air. One slogan says: “‘Pass on 
what you have learned to your neighbor.”’ There is in operation for this a sort 
of courier system—for instance, a farmer who received an hour’s instruction is 
put under an obligation to instruct his wife at home. A woman who works in a 
factory in Shanghai gave instruction to thirty women for a month during the 
midday rest; two others opened classes. A new phonetic script is intended to 
facilitate the learning of writing by illiterates. 

In this way there are at the present time already nearly a million lay teachers 
who are passing on their knowledge to their families and among their friends, 
instead of first waiting for a government law on compulsory school education. 


DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


An important issue in American education is the extent to which 
principals, teachers, and other employees of the school system are 
to participate in the determination of fundamental policies and to 
share the responsibility of carrying those policies into effect. In 
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the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, Edgar G. 
Johnston discusses the problem of the teacher as a co-administrator 
in such a forceful way that we feel justified in quoting his statement 
at some length. 


In recent discussions of education probably no word has been used more 
freely—or more frequently abused—than the term “democracy.” One hears 
much of the school as chief bulwark of democratic institutions, of democracy 
in the classroom, of education for democracy, of democratic administration. 
We find, however, little unanimity as to the meaning of the term “democracy” 
or the specific implications for school procedure. A definition which seems to 
carry special significance is that which characterizes democracy as “responsi- 
bility widely shared.” Accepting this definition of the term and agreeing that 
administrative and instructional procedures must exemplify the democratic 
process if the school is to pay more than lip service to the ideal, we find certain 
definite responsibilities and limitations placed on teacher and administrator 
alike. In an earlier discussion (“The Principal as Co-ordinator,” School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, II [January, 1931], 52-54) the writer presented what seemed 
to him a sound analysis of the administrator’s role. In the present article it is 
proposed to explore some of the implications of democratic administration for 
the classroom teacher. 

Crucial to this concept is the recognition that all members of the staff should 
have a part in determining policies and in accepting responsibilities for them. 
This means willingness to give time and thought to the consideration of prob- 
lems which affect the school as a whole and to subordinate personal preferences 
and narrow interests to majority opinions. There is no place here for depart- 
mental nationalism. Are faculty meetings a bore? Do teachers sit passive 
through them with their eyes upon the clock? Then something is fundamentally 
wrong with the organization of the school. It may be that the administrator 
has utilized staff meetings as an opportunity for handing out decisions he has 
made or for consideration of topics which seem important only to him. It may 
be that the members of the teaching staff have been unwilling to assume the 
responsibilities of professional status and to consider themselves as full-fledged 
partners in a significant educational enterprise. 

In the school which is in reality a co-operative community the staff meeting 
should be the most vital phase of the school’s organization. What common 
philosophy underlies the program? What peculiar characteristics of the com- 
munity should be taken into account in determining the curriculum? What 
pupil needs are still unmet? Is satisfactory provision made for pupil guidance? 
Are there improvements in instructional techniques or curriculum organization 
which should be made? Is the system of evaluation adequate? It is on the 
basis of considerations such as these that major decisions of school policy should 
be made. These are not matters to be decided by administrative fiat but co- 
operative decisions to be arrived at through democratic processes. They are 
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sufficiently significant to challenge the experience and the disinterested judg- 
ment of the entire staff in their solution. Only by painstaking, enthusiastic, 
and co-operative effort is genuine progress achieved. 

The concept of the school as a co-operative enterprise with shared responsi- 
bility carries with it a change in the teacher’s attitude toward nonteaching 
duties. It is not merely a matter of accepting uncomplainingly the assignment 
of extra tasks. The professional-minded teacher in a democratic school will 
achieve a much more dynamic conception of his role. Modern education has 
long since burst the confines of classroom walls. Extra-curriculum activities 
are an accepted part of the program, and responsibility for their supervision 
by members of the teaching staff is taken for granted. The relationship of the 
home-room teacher to a group of pupils for whom he serves as guide, counselor, 
and friend is increasingly accepted as a basis of school organization. Parents 
are looked upon as partners in the enterprise to which they and the teaching 
staff alike are dedicated. The various agencies of the community are recognized 
as powerful influences, capable of assisting the school materially in achieving 
those high responsibilities which modern conditions place upon it or of prevent- 
ing any significant success. Each extension in the range of school contacts adds 
new administrative problems and the broadening horizon of educational ob- 
jectives brings new responsibilities to the members of the teaching staff. The 
task of the school is no less than the co-ordination of all the influences which are 
brought to bear upon the child to the end that each individual pupil may de- 
velop to the maximum degree his unique capabilities in terms of social usefulness 
and personal adjustment. This responsibility the school staff shares in common. 
The principal has a special function to perform in co-ordinating the effort of 
all those who contribute to the common aim. The administration of various 
phases of the complex activities which constitute the program of a modern 
school will use the resources of every member of the staff working individually 
or in committee groups. Upon each one falls the responsibility for seeing the 
school’s assignment in its entirety and for seeking out those phases of the common 
program—nonteaching as well as teaching duties—in which his contribution 
will be most effective. This active and responsible relationship to administra- 
tive duties which fall to the teacher’s lot is far different from the grudging—or 
even cheerful—acceptance of imposed duties. The master and servant concept 
of administrative relationship has too long dominated American education. 
The democratic ideal implies a co-operative approach of self-respecting equals 
to their varying functions in the performance of a common task. 















































THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 







Although the disparities in the educational opportunities afforded 
white and negro children in the South are still great, there has been 
in recent years a marked improvement in both the quantity and the 
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quality of schooling provided negro children. In other parts of the 
country it is sometimes assumed that the inadequate support of 
negro schools is due primarily to the indifference or the opposition of 
southern whites. In reality, negro schools are poor because most 
southern states lack the economic resources with which to support 
an adequate educational program for either white or colored children. 
As it is, the southern states as a whole spend a larger percentage of 
their total income for the support of their schools than do other parts 
of the nation. If they were to spend as much per child of school age 
as is spent in the nation as a whole, the burden of taxation would be 
staggering. In 1930 the national average expenditure per child of 
school age (five to seventeen) was $58. If the model tax plan worked 
out by Professor Newcomer, of Vassar College, had been in operation 
in all the states in that year, eight of the southern states would have 
found it necessary to spend 100 per cent or more of all the revenue 
raised by such a tax plan to provide $58 for each child of school age. 
In South Carolina and Mississippi it would have required the 
expenditure of 191 and 178 per cent, respectively, of all the revenue 
raised under such a model tax plan. 

In the Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Education to the Legislature of Mississippi, for the 
Scholastic Years 1935-1936 and 1936-1937, P. H. Easom and J. A. 
Travis, state agents for negro schools, discuss at some length the 
problem of negro education in that state. The picture of negro edu- 
cation as they paint it is indeed dark, but the following quotation 
from the superintendent’s report indicates that the educational 
leaders of Mississippi are attacking the problem with intelligence 
and courage. 

The present program.—The State Department of Education has worked out a 
definite educational program for the negroes. On the elementary-grade level, the 
state proposes to teach all the children of the race how to read, how to write, 
how to talk, how to use numbers, how to use their hands in doing their work and 
in earning a living, how to be clean and healthy, how to be honest, truthful, 
courteous, and how to take care of property. This program, it is believed, is 
based upon their needs, is sane and constructive, and will contribute to the 
general uplift of the race. This program, if carried out in all the schools of the 


state through the grammar grades, will be a decided improvement over any- 
thing that has ever been done for this racial group in the past. 
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It is the plan of the State Department of Education to develop at least one 
good institution of high-school grade in each county. Twenty-eight counties 
have no high-school offerings at the present time. In a few sections of the state 
where the negro population is sparse, one high school might serve several coun- 
ties. A system of agricultural high schools or vocational schools would meet this 
need adequately. These schools should emphasize, above everything else, health 
and economic efficiency. The state must train all of its citizens to support them- 
selves so that they will not be dependent upon the government. Coahoma, Car- 
roll, Jasper, and Sunflower counties have already met this need by establishing 
county agricultural high schools for negroes. 

The next most important feature of this program, yet to be realized, is the 
establishment of a teacher-training institution for the exclusive purpose of train- 
ing rural and elementary teachers for the little one-, two-, and three-teacher 
rural schools of the state. Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi, with its fifty 
acres of land and six brick buildings, has been offered to the state by the church 
board that owns it, without cost, provided the state will take it over as an 
educational institution for negroes. In the face of the tremendous need for quali- 
fied teachers, the state could not do a better thing than to accept this generous 
offer, especially in view of the fact that this institution could be operated with a 
relatively small appropriation. 

School plant and equipment.—Of the 3,753 negro schoolhouses in Mississippi, 
2,313 are owned by public-school authorities. The other 1,440 schools are con- 
ducted in churches, lodges, old stores, tenant houses, or whatever building is 
available. Comfortable schoolhouses need to be erected to displace the many 
little shanties and churches that are now being used. 

There is also dire need for school furniture and teaching materials—com- 
fortable seating facilities, stoves, blackboards, erasers, crayon, supplementary 
reading materials, maps, flash cards, charts, etc. 

In many of the 3,753 colored schools of the state, there is not a decent speci- 
men of any one of the above mentioned items. In hundreds of rural schools 
there are just four blank, unpainted walls, a few old rickety benches, an old 
stove propped up on brickbats, and two or three boards nailed together and 
painted black for a blackboard. In many cases, this constitutes the sum total 
of the furniture and teaching equipment of hundreds of our negro schools. In 
several cities of the state, modern buildings have been erected with the aid of 
the P.W.A. and W.P.A., but practically nothing has been done to improve the 
rural-school plants. In all, the P.W.A. and W.P.A. expended $8,000,000 for the 
building of white schoolhouses, while only $400,000 has been spent for the build- 
ing of negro schoolhouses. Where the need was the greatest, practically no aid 
was made available. 

School terms.—School terms for the past biennium in rural areas were, with 
few exceptions, five months. A few counties ran their negro schools less than 
five months. The term in separate school districts was eight or nine months. 
Usually, the term in these schools is the same as it is for white schools. In an 
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effort to maintain longer school terms in rural areas, patrons frequently provide 
funds from private sources for this purpose. 

Teachers.—There are 5,972 negro teachers in Mississippi. Approximately 500 
of these are college graduates, 2,472 have had some college training, and 3,000 
are of less than college grade. Sixty per cent of the entire teaching force at- 
tended summer school each summer during the biennium in an effort to improve 
their training. 

Salaries.—At the beginning of the biennium, the State Board of Education 
set up a salary schedule of $28 per month for a five months’ term, or a total of 
$140 per year; but in many counties the salaries have averaged less than this 
amount. The typical salary for rural teachers has been $25 per month for a five 
months’ term. It is obvious that teachers cannot live on this small sum and 
maintain any sort of decent standard of living. Many of these teachers have 
dependents. The small salary and short school term make it compulsory that 
teachers earn a part of their living by engaging in some other type of work, 
usually farming or domestic service. As a consequence of the low salaries, many 
of our best teachers have gone into other sections of the country or into other 
lines of work where remuneration is more liberal. 

High-school facilities—High-school advantages for negroes in Mississippi are 
very meager. Ninety-four per cent of the educable negro population of high- 
school age is not in school. Only 7,674 pupils, or 6 per cent of the state’s edu- 
cable negro children of high-school age, were actually enrolled in the ninety- 
three high schools during the 1936-37 session. There are twenty-eight counties 
in Mississippi which do not have any recognized high-school facilities for ne- 
groes. Fifteen counties make absolutely no provision whatever for high-school 
training of negro children. Of the fifty-four recognized four-year high schools 
for negroes, fifteen are privately owned and supported. These fifteen private 
schools enrol slightly less than one thousand pupils. Only eighteen negro high 
schools in Mississippi have been given any recognition by the State High-School 
Accrediting Association. Three negro high schools are accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Attendance problems in ne- 
gro schools constitute a real challenge to our educational leadership. Certainly 
something should be done to improve conditions in the twenty-eight counties 
which do not have recognized high-school advantages for negroes. The need is 
even more urgent in the fifteen counties which offer no high-school advantages 
whatever. The high-school curriculum should provide such training as will equip 
the youth for the vocations in which they are to engage—agriculture, carpentry, 
plastering, blacksmithing, auto mechanics, domestic service, nursing, etc..... 

Recent progress.—Since the depression much more interest has been mani- 
fested in the improvement of negro schools than for the past decade. Salaries 
have been increased in many counties, and also terms have been lengthened 
somewhat. Only in a few counties in the state, little or no progress has been 
made. 

During the biennium those in charge of negro schools in the state have been 
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spending some time in meeting with county boards of supervisors, county school 
boards, county superintendents of education, and other white groups with refer- 
ence to the improvement of the colored schools. On every single occasion an 
enthusiastic response has been given to these efforts. It is felt very definitely 
that the colored schools in Mississippi are now on the upgrade. Of course, every- 
one knows that there is a long distance to go yet before an adequate system for 
the training of the colored youth of the state can be provided; yet it should be 
said that there is more interest in this question and that definite progress is now 
being made..... 

Recommendations.—One-half of the population of Mississippi is made up of 
negroes. If this state is to keep pace with the development going on in other 
states of the Union, and especially in our neighboring southern states, the time 
has arrived when we must give serious consideration to the question of pro- 
viding better facilities for the training of our negroes. The state owes it to them 
to give them a chance to become a self-respecting, self-supporting, law-abiding 
people. A modern state with 51 per cent of its population poor, ignorant, and 
untrained will find itself not only helpless, but it will sooner or later be in danger 
of becoming a prey to vicious, self-seeking leadership. From a Christian stand- 
point, from an economic standpoint, and from a standpoint of the health of our 
people, we should give more serious consideration to this question. All efforts to 
provide training for our negro population should emphasize practical and voca- 
tional training, good citizenship, and health. 

The most urgent need in the field of negro education is for trained teachers. 
Without trained teachers, any worth-while educational program is impossible. 
The facilities for training teachers, both public and private, now available are 
wholly inadequate. It is recommended, therefore, that the state establish at 
least one institution for the training of rural and elementary teachers for the 
large number of small rural schools. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT FOR THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 





WILLIAM C. REAVIS 
University of Chicago 





Analysis of the original duties prescribed for the superintendent 
by boards of education at the time the city superintendency was 
established discloses that his major responsibility pertained to in- 
struction. The curriculum which he found in use—that of the un- 
graded district school—was not applicable to the graded system 
which was in popular demand in cities at the time. Since the board 
members were unable to make the transition from the ungraded 
to the graded curriculum, the responsibility for this reorganization 
was placed upon the superintendent. Thus, from the inception of 
his office the city superintendent has had a unique opportunity to 
contribute to the school curriculum. 

It is not my purpose to review the history of this contribution of 
the American city school superintendent during the one hundred 
years of the existence of his office, although this history would pro- 
vide a most valuable background for the consideration of the topic 
chosen for discussion. I shall attempt to show what responsibility 
for the school curriculum some superintendents have accepted and 
what all superintendents should prepare themselves to undertake. 

The superintendent should first of all determine the locus of his 
responsibility for the curriculum. He should know the legal pre- 
scriptions with respect to the curriculum in his state, the require- 
ments of the state department of education, the specifications em- 
bodied in local school-board rules, and the standards of accredit- 
ing associations which must be met. All these requirements should 
be considered as minimum obligations. The superintendent is then 
free to go beyond requirements as far as his board of education will 
permit and his teaching staff is prepared to advance. The unspeci- 
fied area which he is privileged to explore will ordinarily provide him 
with sufficient latitude for noteworthy contributions. 
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The failure of some superintendents to make specific contributions 
to the school curriculum is caused by inability to determine the 
nature of their responsibility in this field. They appear to regard the 
curriculum as fixed by law, rule, and practice and, therefore, not 
susceptible to significant change. As a result they become perfunc- 
tory administrators of the curriculum and are content to use the 
minimum syllabi provided by state departments of education or to 
base instruction on the content of adopted textbooks. 

Progressive superintendents invariably go far beyond minimum 
requirements. They seek to supplement the requirements through 
the use of local contributions, through the addition of supplementary 
materials of instruction, and through the preparation of unit guide 
sheets. They also provide in-service training of teachers in the use 
of the materials of instruction as a means of facilitating the develop- 
ment of higher mental processes on the part of pupils and the en- 
richment of social experiences. These superintendents encourage the 
exercise of initiative by their principals and teachers in the produc- 
tion of curriculum materials, and they organize their staffs to collect 
and distribute the findings of curriculum research. In the schools of 
these superintendents instructional materials undergo continuous 
development and change within the area in which modifications are 
possible. 

The possibilities of contributions by the staff in a local school 
system are largely dependent on the superintendent’s conception of 
the curriculum. Vagueness on his part usually results in uncertainty 
and ineffectual efforts on the part of the staff. That this vagueness 
presents a real problem in educational administration is amply sup- 
ported by recent evidence’ on the curriculum conceptions of adminis- 
trative officers. The findings reveal conflicting conceptions of the 
most serious sort, ranging from ultra-radical views to a degree of 
conservatism approaching medievalism. In schools with leaders of 
extreme views, worth-while contributions to the curriculum can 
scarcely be expected. The hope for progress, therefore, rests with 
the group of superintendents whose views are psychologically sound 
and administratively practical. 

Relatively few superintendents, however efficient, are qualified 
* Unpublished material gathered by the author. 
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today to prepare a school curriculum as did Superintendent William 
T. Harris, of St. Louis, in the late seventies of the past century. In 
fact, it would not now be considered wise administration for a super- 
intendent to do so even if he could. His contributions to the present- 
day curriculum should consist rather in the following types of serv- 
ice: (1) the interpretation of the curriculum to the members of the 
administrative and the teaching staffs and to the supporting com- 
munity, (2) the modification of the curriculum to provide for local 
needs, (3) the enrichment of the content of the curriculum to pro- 
vide better general education, (4) the vitalization of curriculum ma- 
terials for instructional purposes, (5) the organization of the entire 
staff for the production of curriculum contributions, and (6) the 
continuous appraisal of the curriculum as a basis for reorganization 
and improvement. 


CURRICULUM INTERPRETATION 


When the superintendent’s conception is characterized by vague- 
ness and lack of insight, his plight as an interpreter of the curriculum 
is apparent. Since the clarification of the views of the staff members 
with respect to the curriculum is a function of supervision, the 
superintendent rises or falls in the estimation of his staff on the basis 
of his contribution as interpreter. Obviously, then, the superintend- 
ent who attempts to be the professional leader of his teaching staff 
must acquire a comprehensive grasp of the school curriculum. 

As the reputed intellectual leader of his staff, the superintendent 
must be able to clarify the views of his staff members regarding the 
general aims of education and the specific aims of each field. Inabil- 
ity to evaluate the views of his staff with respect to educational aims 
encourages mental lethargy among the personnel or invites curric- 
ulum practices of an irresponsible trial-and-error type. Thus it is 
apparent that the superintendent must accept responsibility for 
directing his teaching staff if contributions are to bé made toward 
curriculum improvement in the city school system. 

Since the superintendent is regarded by the public as its educa- 
tional statesman, he must assume responsibility for enlightening the 
public regarding the functions of education and the effectiveness of 
instruction in the local schools. This responsibility requires that he 
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accept the role of interpreter of education in its larger as well as its 
local aspects. He must justify the curriculum in use in the local 
schools and defend it through comparison and contrast with the 
curriculums of earlier periods now idealized by some of the critics 
of present-day schools. He will be called upon to evaluate the so- 
called ‘‘fads and frills’ and the “‘isms” of the various educational 
cults and to give assurance to supporters whose children are in the 
schools that the local program of studies fully and properly prepares 
their children for fruitful living in an ordered society. Ambiguity or 
superficiality of exposition on his part will inevitably lead to loss of 
confidence in the integrity of his leadership and in the efficiency of 
his program. Thus it is apparent that the support of education in the 
local community will be conditioned largely by the ability of the 
superintendent to create a favorable public opinion with respect 
to the soundness of his educational views. 


MODIFICATION OF CURRICULUM TO LOCAL NEEDS 


Since the scope of the superintendent’s influence on the curric- 
ulum is locally restricted, he should not overlook the opportunity to 
make specific contributions in the adaptation of instructional ma- 
terials to local needs. To this end he should encourage his staff to 
investigate local conditions and to ascertain local needs as a basis for 
modifications. For example, through survey the fact might be estab- 
lished that the population of the community is highly mobile and 
that relatively few of the children receive all their public education 
in the local schools. The large objectives of the curriculum are there- 
fore unrealized for most of the pupils because of broken sequence in 
their work occasioned by the frequent moving of parents from place 
to place. This condition might suggest a spiral reorganization of the 
basic curriculum to facilitate orientation at several grade levels and 
to insure fundamental experiences for all pupils. For the superin- 
tendent to overlook or to neglect local need is to lose the opportunity 
for making a positive contribution to curriculum administration in 
the school system under his charge. 

Further contributions of local value can be made by the superin- 
tendent through the differentiation of instructional materials to pro- 
vide for the needs of variant pupil groups. The classification of pu- 
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pils according to probable learning rate and the grading of materials 
according to group needs contribute to learning and teaching success 
and to the elimination of school waste. It is needless to say that, 
without the active interest and the sympathetic encouragement of 
the superintendent, neither principals nor teachers are likely to con- 
tribute much to curriculum differentiation. On the other hand, the 
positive leadership of the superintendent will serve as a powerful 
challenge to the members of the staff to undertake creative con- 
tributions in the direction indicated. 

Whatever the form of the local curriculum, the superintendent is 
responsible for two conditions: (1) the frequency and the character 
of the duplication of content in instructional materials and (2) the 
extent and the nature of omissions. Both of these conditions are too 
frequently ignored by American superintendents of schools. 

The investigations of duplication in the curriculum reveal much 
repetition of content from grade to grade and from division to divi- 
sion of our public-school system. The mere fact of duplication does 
not imply that the superintendent must seize the pruning knife and 
immediately begin to lop off portions here and parts there. His real 
responsibility is to ascertain what is repeated and whether elimina- 
tion would result in loss or gain. 

For instance, Osburn’s evidence’ with respect to duplication in 
United States history in elementary and secondary schools reveals 
that approximately two-thirds of the materials taught twice con- 
sisted of facts. The most prominent duplication involving thinking 
consisted in making summaries and giving descriptions. Duplica- 
tions calling for the use of the more important mental processes, 
such as analyzing, evaluating, giving proof, and establishing se- 
quences, were hardly discovered at all. Such findings indicate that 
superintendents could obviously make important contributions by 
divesting the course in history of some of its factual debris. 

The superintendent is confronted with an equally important re- 
sponsibility if his school curriculum is conspicuous for important 
omissions. In such instances careful supplementation is required to 
compensate for the omitted portions. The evidence indicates that 


tW. J. Osburn, Overlappings and Omissions in Our Courses of Study, p. 60. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 
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omission of content is probably a more serious fault in the curriculum 
than duplication. The tendency of textbook-makers to condense 
their materials and to resort to abridgment frequently necessitates 
local enrichment as a means of providing adequate experiences. 


CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT 


Inasmuch as the enrichment of the curriculum is largely a local 
function, contributions in this direction are dependent in no small 
measure on the superintendent. At least, the appropriations for 
school and classroom libraries, for general reference material, and 
for supplementary aids will be determined by the superintendent’s 
interests. If he conceives the curriculum solely in terms of basic text- 
book content to be mastered by the pupils, appropriations for sup- 
plementary materials are likely to be paltry. If he views the curric- 
ulum as consisting in basic experiences essential to general educa- 
tion, budget allotments for supplementary materials will be generous. 

The responsibility of the superintendent for the enrichment of the 
curriculum does not end when he has influenced the school directors 
to make substantial appropriations for the purchase of supplemen- 
tary materials. The real enrichment depends on the quality and the 
appropriateness of the materials selected for supplementary pur- 
poses. These materials must actually broaden the scope of the cur- 
riculum and augment its content. 

The proper selection of supplementary materials and aids to in- 
struction requires (1) a thorough understanding of curriculum de- 
ficiencies with respect to local needs and (2) a broad knowledge of 
the sources of materials which will supply the needs. Only through 
the pooling of continuous investigations of supplementary materials 
by the members of the entire staff can the superintendent be assured 
that budget appropriations for enrichment purposes will be effec- 
tively spent. 

Services of the kind just implied are not secured from staff mem- 
bers without adequate motivation and special direction. Whipple’s 
investigation’ shows that superintendents in city school systems rely 
on their staff members for assistance in the selection of textbooks and 
supplementary materials but that the guidance given to the mem- 


* Gertrude Whipple, Procedures Used in Selecting School Books. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. 
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bers in the discharge of the function varies with the individual super- 
intendents so markedly that the practices in general cannot yet be 
considered efficient. It can therefore be concluded that important 
contributions in the technique of selecting supplementary materials 
for enrichment purposes remain to be made. 

Another source of curriculum enrichment consists in the use of 
significant local materials, such as local history, biography, indus- 
trial processes, and art contributions. These materials may have 
great intrinsic value for purposes of general education and may fre- 
quently serve as a vitalizing influence to required content. The en- 
couragement to use such materials and the impetus to relate them 
to the general curriculum, however, must be provided by the super- 
intendent. If he is to make a personal contribution in the direction 
indicated, his perspective with respect to the curriculum needed for 
general education must be clear and his interest in instructional 
materials must be contagious. 


VITALIZING INFLUENCE 


In the opinion of Uhl,' the ability to exercise a vitalizing influence 
on the school curriculum is the most vulnerable spot in the super- 
intendent’s preparation. Basing his views on the findings of Bair’ 
with respect to the social and the intellectual background of the 
superintendent of schools, Uhl concludes that the average superin- 
tendent is all too frequently a poor guide to curriculum change 
because of the fact that his education in the formative period was 
greatly restricted by poor environment and mediocre schooling. In 
many instances the superintendent has had only formal and rela- 
tively unfruitful elementary and secondary schooling and hence is 
largely dependent on his college experience and his graduate training 
for the breadth of his intellectual views. As general administrative 
problems tend to dominate his attention, he is confronted with the 
task of re-educating himself for curriculum leadership. 

Since the superintendent, because of sheer lack of physical pow- 

t Willis L. Uhl, ‘““The Changing Curriculum and School Administration,’ Educa- 
tional Progress and School Administration, pp. 198-200. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1936. 

2 Frederick Haigh Bair, The Social Understandings of the Superintendent of Schools. 


Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 625. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. 
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ers, is forced to delegate many duties to assistants, he will naturally 
delegate those duties that he is least qualified to perform, among 
which all too frequently is his responsibility for the curriculum. In 
so doing, he should not abdicate his responsibility for leadership in 
this field. While much of the work of curriculum improvement can 
be and should be delegated to staff members, the superintendent 
must be the vitalizing influence which sets the forces in motion. 
The proper exercise of this influence is considered by many to be a 
primary responsibility of the present-day superintendent. 


ORGANIZATION FOR CURRICULUM PRODUCTION 


In order to systematize curriculum contributions in the schools of 
a city, the superintendent is compelled to set up an organization 
which will secure the co-operative effort of all the members of his 
staff. Not all superintendents, however, will attempt to function in 
this respect. Some may hold that worth-while results cannot be ob- 
tained through the general participation of teachers in curriculum- 
making; others, on the contrary, will insist that the best way to 
improve the curriculum is through the enlistment of the intelligent 
and enthusiastic participation of the classroom teachers in the pro- 
duction of instructional materials. 

The authorities in school administration very generally accept 
the latter view. While support for their contention rests chiefly on 
consensus of opinion, their position is not altogether without experi- 
mental confirmation. Holloway,’ for example, in his study of par- 
ticipation in curriculum-making as a means of supervision in certain 
counties in Delaware, found (1) that the teachers engaged in cur- 
riculum-making did much more professional reading than they had 
ever done before in any one year and more than the teachers of the 
control groups did during the period of the investigation; (2) that 
the teachers of his experimental groups continued to improve in 
professional spirit, attitude, and teaching skill in the years imme- 
diately following the experiment at a faster rate than did the teach- 
ers of the control groups; (3) that the children in the schools con- 
stituting the experimental groups made slightly greater gains in the 


* William J. Holloway, Participation in Curriculum Making as a Means of Supervision 
of Rural Schools, pp. 2-4. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 
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functions tested during the period of the experiment than did the 
children with whom they were compared; and (4) that the communi- 
ties served by the experimental teachers were brought into closer 
relation to the work of the schools through the growing power of 
initiative on the part of the teachers and the vitalizing effect of the 
curriculum-making projects in which they were engaged. 

The implications of Holloway’s study and of other studies of 
similar character are (1) that active participation in curriculum im- 
provement tends to improve teachers’ classroom efficiency more than 
does supervision of the customary type, (2) that systematic cur- 
riculum study and production is a most effective means of securing 
professional growth of teachers in service, and (3) that the curric- 
ulum most likely to be administered effectively is that which is 
constantly being studied co-operatively by administrative and su- 
pervisory officers and the members of the teaching staff. 

A comprehensive curriculum project under wise leadership tends 
to become a means rather than an end. It provides the occasion for 
a functional reconsideration of educational theory and practice and 
the specific motivation for continued professional improvement. 
The completion of such a project acts as a recoil for a new attack on 
a different level. Thus, curriculum projects, properly conceived and 
successfully launched, provide the momentum for the continued 
professional growth and development of all members of the school 
staff, including the superintendent. 


CONTINUOUS CURRICULUM APPRAISAL 


Whether or not the superintendent of a city school system has 
personally contributed to curriculum improvement, he must accept 
responsibility for the status of the curriculum in the schools over 
which he has charge. His responsibility, therefore, compels him to 
take stock of the curriculum from time to time as a measure of pro- 
fessional self-defense, if for no other reason. In this appraisal he 
may prefer to ask his board for a budget appropriation that will 
enable him to have an evaluation made by specialists from outside 
the system, or he may choose to organize the supervising members of 
his staff to undertake the appraisal as a self-survey project in super- 
vision. 
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Although opinion is divided as to which of the methods is the 
more successful, agreement is general with regard to the necessity 
of some kind of appraisal as a basis of improvement. The evidence 
assembled by Trillingham' from 93 cities which had carried on cur- 
riculum projects shows that the consensus of staff members con- 
cerning the results was decidedly favorable. For example, 86.4 per 
cent of the respondents considered that the content of the curric- 
ulum had been improved and enriched as a result of the activities 
carried on; 85.3 per cent, that a gain in teacher growth and morale 
had taken place; 84.2 per cent, that classroom methods had been 
improved; 82.1 per cent, that pupil growth and interest had been 
increased; 81 per cent, that the administrative and supervisory 
officers had been professionally stimulated; 76.7 per cent, that text- 
books and educational supplies had been improved; 71.3 per cent, 
that a new emphasis on research and experimentation had been 
developed; and 67 per cent, that a definite improvement in the atti- 
tude of board members toward continuous curriculum improvement 
had been achieved. 

Since the curriculum necessarily determines, to a large extent, the 
character and the use of the school plant, the kind and the amount of 
educational supplies and equipment, the nature of the supervisory 
program, and the needs for pupil guidance, it is clear that continuous 
appraisal is essential to successful curriculum administration on the 
part of the superintendent. Without the knowledge which such ap- 
praisal can provide, it is difficult to comprehend how a superin- 
tendent can chart a course of progress for a system of schools or how 
he can presume to lead a corps of professional workers. 

* Clinton C. Trillingham, The Organization and Administration of Curriculum Pro- 


grams, p. 139. Southern California Education Monographs, No. 4. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 1934. 























MAJOR TYPES OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
IN READING 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
Berkeley, California 


The excellent new yearbook’ on reading sets forth the objectives 
and the general principles of instruction in reading in a thorough- 
going fashion and does not neglect a treatment of the nature and 
the types of reading. Apparently with full intention, the matter of 
differentiation in method according to major types of instructional 
activities in reading was omitted. The writer considers this phase 
of the whole problem of reading instruction to be exceedingly im- 
portant in obtaining better results in reading and therefore offers 
an analysis, with a formulation of method principles, for each major 
type. 

It should be pointed out, however, that there is a minimum of 
differentiation in the major types of instructional activities at the 
beginning, increasing differentiation with advance through the ele- 
mentary grades, and a decrease beyond the elementary school. 


FUNCTIONAL RELATED READING 


Appropriately, current educational theory and practice are laying 
stress on the importance of functional reading in relation to inte- 
grated instructional units, centers of interest, activities, and differ- 
ent subjects of the curriculum, and to its importance as a means of 
learning to read as well as a means of experience, growth, and ac- 
quiring of information. 

An important principle to observe is that of naturalness. Too 
often reading of this type is artificial and forced rather than naturally 
and genuinely related. 

In the early stages the child’s reading of co-operatively formulated 


* The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report. Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1937. 
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charts, bulletins, and news sheets may appropriately be largely mem- 
ory reading without ability to recognize independently all the words. 

While a certain amount of functional related reading will be on 
a work-type basis, there should also be ample opportunity for read- 
ing for fun to satisfy curiosities aroused, to broaden the informa- 
tional background, and to extend and enrich experience. In such 
activities instruction in reading is indirect and incidental. Growth 
in ability to read is a by-product of the main educational objectives 
involved. 

There seems to be no justification for limiting the educational 
reading activities in order that complete integration in the educa- 
tional program may be obtained. Such a plan would be unnatural 
in comparison with the diversity found in any other life-situation. 


INDIVIDUAL RECREATIVE READING ~ 


While individual recreative reading, an important division of in- 
structional activity in reading, is touched on in various connections 
in the new yearbook and one whole chapter is devoted to the school 
library, the principles which guide the teacher during the periods 
devoted to this important activity are not set forth. 

The following teacher guides in this connection are quoted from 
a recent course of study in reading. 


2. What should be the main aims of the teacher in planning activities for 
the weekly periods devoted to this phase of the reading program? 

a) To stimulate a desire on the part of each child to read independently for 
the mere joy of it. 

b) To lead the child who reads undesirable books to substitute desirable 
books voluntarily. 

c) To develop the habit of regular, independent, recreative reading of varied 
and desirable types. 

d) To provide opportunities for the children to obtain materials for recrea- 
tive reading to be done during spare time at school and possibly at home also. 

e) To provide experiences in selecting, withdrawing, and returning books as 
a step leading to the use of public libraries. 

f) To provide opportunities for a certain amount of browsing as a preliminary 
to book selection. 

g) To determine the guidance needs of the children with respect to their 
habits of reading and what they read. 

3. Should individual recreative reading be upon a voluntary, pupil-choice 
basis or upon an assigned and required basis? 
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The objectives of this phase of the reading program will be best realized by 
keeping the individual recreative reading and all activities related thereto 
upon a voluntary, pupil-choice basis. 

4. Should the weekly periods set aside for this phase of the reading program 
be devoted largely to actual reading by the children? 

Some of this time may well be devoted to actual reading by the children in 
order that the teacher may study the reading habits and interests of the chil- 
dren, and there should be opportunity for the children to browse and sample in 
selecting materials; but the major portion of the program time given to this 
phase of reading should be devoted to other related activities. 

5. What are some of the more valuable activities and other means directly 
related to the realization of the objectives of this phase of the reading program? 

(Special Reference: Reading for Fun by Jenny Lind Green, chapter x, 
“How To Teach Reading for Fun at School.”’) 

The following is only a partial list: 

a) Visits to public library. 

b) Exhibits of attractive paper covers of books which at least some of the 
children can read. 

c) Exhibits of collections of books obtained from libraries, homes, and stores. 

d) Character impersonations, dramatizations, and pageants. 

e) Audience reading of brief excerpts by the teacher and individual pupils. 

f) Brief voluntary oral reports of books read with the objective in mind of 
helping others in locating interesting books. 

g) Audience reading of published reviews of books within the reading ability 
of some of the children at least. 

h) Returning, selecting, and withdrawing books. 

i) Browsing, sampling, and conferring with other children and the teacher 
in selecting books. 

j) A great variety of experiences in other subjects and activities that make 
children want books. ‘“‘What children need most of all is a school curriculum of 
experiences which make them hungry for books.”—Jenny Lind Green. 

k) Formulation of standards for distinguishing the desirable from the un- 
desirable book by committee of pupils under the teacher’s guidance. 

1) Individual and small-group activities in making illustrations of books read. 

6. Are checks, tests, or required reports advisable? 

All activities related to individual recreative reading should be upon a volun- 
tary and pupil-choice basis rather than upon the basis of requirement and 
assignment. 

“There should be no questioning or quizzing of the children by the teacher 
concerning what has been read... .. They should be encouraged to make com- 
ments on the selection, to tell about the things that caught their interests. .... 
There must be no forced comments, no probing, no quizzing, and no insistence 
upon verbal reactions. Merely give the children a chance to tell what they wish 
to'tell:.. «.< We must get away from the idea that no learning can go on unless 
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teachers are asking questions and children are answering them” (Reading and 
Literature in the Elementary School by Paul McKee, p. 520). 

Book reports should practically always be oral. Pupils should be encouraged 
to tell classmates about new books read. If book reports are to be written, they 
must never be assigned in terms of a certain book, a certain form, or a certain 
number of words. Written reports of any value include only such matters as the 
author’s name, the title of the book, the publisher, a few comments concerning 
the content, and reasons for liking or disliking the book. 


The following is a set of guiding principles in another form. 


A SELF-EXAMINATION 

a) Am I able to get the children interested in voluntary reading for fun 
with very few or no exceptions? 

b) Am I able to learn the reading interests of the individual children and dis- 
cover those whose reading is limited largely to undesirable types of reading? 

c) Am I successful in substituting desirable books for undesirable books in 
the children’s voluntary reading? 

d) Am I successful in widening the reading interests of those whose reading 
is limited to only one type? 

e) Are the children acquiring the habit of recreative reading during leisure 
time? 

f) Do I depend mainly upon intrinsic interest or mainly upon devices de- 
pendent upon derived interest? 

g) Do I fully utilize available sources for obtaining suitable books for the 
children? 

h) Am T resourceful in stimulating and guiding the children in utilizing avail- 
able sources for obtaining books? 

i) Do I avoid keeping an unduly long time library books unsuitable for 
actual reading by pupils who have not read them? 

j) Am [skilful in guiding children in the voluntary selection of books suitable 
as to difficulty?? 


WORK-TYPE AND PRACTICE READING (SILENT) 


The specific objectives involved in this phase of the whole problem 
of reading instruction are indicated in various connections in the 
new yearbook on reading, but there is little or no treatment of the 
matter of method or of guiding principles in this type of instruction. 

The teacher should consider first the essential prerequisites to 
effective practice. If the practice is to be effective, there must be 

* Teacher’s Guide and Course of Study in Reading, Grades One to Six, pp. 38-39. 
San Jose, California: San Jose School Department, 1935. 

2 [bid., p. 40. 
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a specific purpose or a definite goal in the mind of the child. The 
aim might be to improve one or more of the types of reading based 
on specific purposes of the reader which are discussed on pages 33-35 
of the new yearbook or to improve one or more of the functions 
listed on pages 362-66. It might be to increase the rate on the part 
of slow readers or accuracy on the part of the careless readers or 
to balance rate and accuracy. The aim might be one of Horn’s 
classes of abilities in study reading (comprehension and evaluation, 
location, organization, and remembrance) or one of Gates’s four main 
functions (general significance or impression, prediction of outcome, 
accurate reading of precise directions, and noting details). 

Keen interest on the part of the child is another essential to 
effective practice. If the child has a genuine purpose for his practice, 
he is likely to be interested in the practice. If his deficiency has 
been revealed to him in an objective fashion and the road to im- 
provement made clear, a strong motive is thereby provided. To 
maintain keen interest, however, requires an adequate amount of 
success and encouragement. The keeping of objective records of 
progress, with definite goals in mind, aids greatly in insuring keen- 
ness of interest and a strong motive on the part of the child. 

Suitable material of high interest which has been especially or- 
ganized for practice of a particular type is another essential pre- 
requisite. Such material may now be found in general textbooks in 
reading and in greater amount in special series of work-type readers 
and practice booklets. 

While recreational reading is best taught by informal procedures, 
the practice-type of instruction that is most effective is more or 
less formal or standardized. There is a tendency today to go to an 
undesirable extreme in avoiding any indication of formality. School 
people generally appear to have developed a complex against using 
a textbook in regular order even if it has been designed for sys- 
tematic practice. Too often teachers pay no attention to the real 
function of work-type, practice materials in silent reading, disregard 
the author’s suggestions as to procedure, and use the material in- 
effectively. Only recently the writer observed a class of children 
taking home a printed practice booklet in silent reading designed for 
use in supervised-practice periods only. Evidently their teacher did 
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not understand the first principles of method in conducting practice 
in silent reading. 

If the practice is to be most effective, it is highly important to use 
a procedure adapted to the type of exercise and to the specific ob- 
jective. If speed is a main aim or if a proper balancing of speed and 
accuracy is involved, a time pressure in the form of a time limit or 
a time record is important. On the other hand, in the improvement 
of many phases of reading, a time pressure is not required and is not 
desirable. For developing accuracy, power of comprehension, inter- 
pretation as to general significance or impression, organization, grasp 
of details, and the like, unspeeded exercises are preferable. Expertly 
organized materials are usually accompanied by expertly formulated 
suggestions of method, and the teacher will do well to try the stand- 
ardized procedure indicated. 


GROUP INTERPRETIVE READING 


The classification of reading activities and lessons into work-type 
and recreational reading has certain serious disadvantages. While 
some of the reading activities are clearly recreational and some are 
clearly of the work type, others represent a blending and stand mid- 
way between those distinct types. The phrase “the study of litera- 
ture” is a familiar expression and implies a work-type attitude. 
Yet it is generally agreed that literature should be approached, 
read, and enjoyed in a recreational mood. 

The group reading of stories, poems, and other literary selections 
from reading textbooks with the same book in the hands of all the 
members of the group should not be overdone to the neglect of 
other types of reading activities, but this instructional procedure has 
distinct functions and values in reading instruction. Too often it 
is conducted on a work-type basis with material much too difficult 
for the children. Yet it cannot be conducted with the greatest 
profit on a purely recreational basis, as in the case of individual 
reading. It represents a distinct type of instructional activity in 
between the purely work-type and the purely recreational. 

The following is a brief guide to teachers representing a con- 
sensus of the best authorities on the subject. 

Main functions of group interpretive reading —The primary pur- 
poses of group interpretive reading are (1) to provide for community 
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of feeling and experience; (2) to enrich and widen experiences; (3) 
to develop permanent, varied, and worth-while interests in reading; 
(4) to induce interests in voluntary independent reading of desirable 
material; (5) to develop interpretive powers; (6) to elevate tastes 
and increase appreciation of material of relatively high literary 
merit; and (7) to promote co-operative activities related to inter- 
pretation. 

Reading is an invaluable means of experience. Group reading is 
distinguished from individual, independent reading by the com- 
munity of experience involved and by co-operative interpretation. 
The interplay of the members of the group under the guidance of 
the teacher provides opportunity for broadening the interests of 
the children. Fortunately, a type of procedure resulting in a love 
for reading and in the fullest realization of the experience values is 
also the procedure best adapted to the development of fluency in 
reading. 

Secondary functions.—The subordinate aims in group recreative 
reading are (1) to further vocabulary growth; (2) to develop fluency, 
accuracy, and natural expression of the meaning in oral reading; 
(3) to provide favorable conditions for growth in rate of silent read- 
ing; (4) to cultivate the imagination; (5) to inculcate fundamental 
behavior ideals; and (6) to foster appreciation of classical literature 
suitable in difficulty and interest. 

The approach.—The main function of the preparatory or approach 
step is to insure readiness in terms of a sympathetic attitude, eager 
anticipation, and background. Brief approaches are usually more 
effective than those which are long drawn out. Fact-burdened, time- 
consuming approaches often defeat their main purpose. Many times 
an attractive title and an illustration that arouses curiosity are 
adequate to produce readiness to read a selection. 

Extensive versus intensive method.—In the traditional method of 
teaching, with literary selections as the reading material, the pro- 
cedure was usually a slow, laborious, highly intensive, analytical 
method, attention being centered mainly on oral reading, details, 
and word meanings. The best authorities are now agreed that the 
extensive method is more suitable for use with literary materials. 
Research studies also show that it is more effective than the in- 
tensive method. 
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Under extensive methods a much larger amount of material is 
read than under intensive methods. After a brief effective approach, 
the next step is usually the individual silent reading of the selection 
to obtain a general impression and an enjoyable experience. If this 
reading is done during a study period, each child, on completing the 
selection, would consider the problems following the selection and do 
such re-reading as he deems advisable. In place of the individual 
silent reading of the selection, oral reading in class, with the children 
taking turns, is appropriate in the case of selections with prominent 
auditory values, dramatic elements, or conversation. During the 
class period the pupils will engage in various types of activities, 
including the discussion of questions or problems raised by members 
of the group or of those following the selection in the textbook. 

Method of the whole versus the method of details—The principle of 
the method of the whole is a corollary to the principle of the exten- 
sive method. Instead of proceeding in an intensive fashion with at- 
tention centered on detailed questions and meanings and perfected 
oral reading, the procedure is in terms of the whole selection or large 
sections, in terms of major values and main points. The problems 
or the interpretive questions deal with the story as a whole or with 
significant points. There is never consideration of details except in 
relation to major values. In such a method oral reading is used 
merely as an aid in co-operative interpretation. 

Creative realization rather than analysis.—The approach to litera- 
ture for real experience and enjoyment must never be analytical 
and critical. It must always be co-operative and creative. In the 
group reading and related activities the children, under the teacher’s 
guidance, are attempting to re-create in terms of their own past 
experiences the pictures, the sounds, the feelings, the ideas, and 
the ideals which the author has embodied in the story. 

Informal rather than formal.—Informal spontaneous reaction to a 
story or an incident is often far more effective than the formal 
answering of a long list of questions. Pupils should be encouraged 
to contribute ideas, to suggest questions for discussion, and to plan 
related activities. Initiative and enthusiasm are the natural out- 
comes of an informal procedure in contrast to perfunctory passive 
activities in a formal method. 
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Vocabulary preparation.—One valuable means of vocabulary prep- 
aration is the oral use, during the approach step, of words likely to 
be stumbling blocks to meaning or recognition. In some cases 
another means is provided in the vocabulary preparatory exercises 
in the readers and the workbooks, which introduce the new words 
in a meaningful setting. 

Motivating questions and activities.—Often the mere interest in the 
story is sufficient. Community of experience and co-operative inter- 
pretation are furthered by motivating questions centering in the 
more significant relationships. The children are thereby stimulated 
to think, and broader interests are aroused. If children are going to 
dramatize a story, they have a stimulating, unifying problem, ac- 
companied by the many subsidiary problems arising. Details are 
considered in relation to the whole. The expressional activity is 
' essentially recreative. 

Varied procedures as to oral and silent reading —There are various 
possible procedures in the group reading of stories, a few of which 
will be briefly described. 

1. The story may be read silently by all the children in the group 
under the observation of the teacher or independently while the 
teacher is busy with another group of children. In the former case 
the teacher gives any assistance and guidance needed by individual 
children. Then follows spontaneous reaction or discussion of prob- 
lems set in the approach, printed at the end of the selection, or 
raised by pupils or teacher. Oral reading should be incidental as an 
aid in co-operative interpretation, in support of a judgment, or as 
an illustration of a point. 

2. The procedure might be that of sight oral reading, the children 
taking turns. Motivating questions could be used throughout, and 
discussion and spontaneous reactions interspersed between readings. 
A unifying problem with subsidiary problems is valuable in prevent- 
ing the procedure from becoming a scrappy consideration of details. 
Questions and discussion may be minimized, and interest may be 
centered on the plot, the sequence of incidents, and the out- 
come. 

3. There might be stretches of silent reading with reactions, 
including oral reading following the silent reading. 
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AUDIENCE READING 


The new yearbook on reading contains a very good chapter on 
the improvement of oral reading. New helpful material is intro- 
duced, and special emphasis is placed on audience reading. Various 
textbooks in method also devote space to the subject. The following 
material was formulated by the author in co-operation with a com- 
mittee of teachers working out a course of study in reading. 


1. What conditions are essential to a real audience situation? 

a) A person or persons entirely dependent upon the reader for the thought of 
unfamiliar material, as a rule. 

b) Attention on the part of the audience. 

2. Should the material be mainly assigned or pupil-selected? 

The material should be pupil-selected but approved by the teacher. 

3. How provide for practice by one group in preparation for reading to other 
pupils? 

a) Where the group is to read to the pupils of another room, the practice 
may bea part of the regular class work. 

b) Where the group is to read to the other pupils of the room, a leader or 
captain may be arranged for and the practice carried on in some appropriate 
place outside the room. 

c) The class or room of pupils may be divided into groups with a leader for 
each. Leader assigns part each is to learn and hears practice. Teacher may help 
by going from group to group. 

d) Pupils may be encouraged to practice at home. 

4. What is the most effective way to make the unsuccessful reader conscious 
of a need for improvement? 

If the reader does not read so the audience can hear or understand, ask the 
children if they can hear the reader, or if they can understand what is being 
read. The negative response will be likely to awaken the reader to a need for 
improvement. 

5. How may a teacher most effectively guide the child in improving his 
audience reading? 

After a felt need is aroused, the specific cause or causes of failure may be 
pointed out at once if it can be done without undue delay or embarrassment or 
later in private if that seems advisable. 

6. What types of materials are most appropriate for audience reading? 

a) Most any material that is likely to interest the audience is appropriate 
except objectional jokes and material seriously lacking in literary merit. 

b) Dramatic readers, books of poetry, and books with short independent 
story units are best for group-to-group audience reading. 

c) Interesting selections from discarded books or magazines may be cut into 
sections and distributed to the members of a group. 
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d) Pupils may collect selections especially appropriate for a particular holi- 
day or theme of immediate interest. 

7. How to solve the problem of providing opportunity for every pupil to 
participate in the audience reading reasonably frequently, say once or twice a 
month? 

a) Have a weekly period for audience reading. 

b) Manage the audience reading so that each pupil will read a relatively small 
amount, thereby allowing a third to a half of the pupils to read each week. 

8. How develop judgment on the part of the child in selecting material of 
proper difficulty, and of interesting and suitable content? 

a) By having brief reactions from the audience as to the interest appeal and 
the reasons for the responses as to the interest appeal. 

b) By letting the child fail on too difficult material and then bring out the 
cause of the failure. 

9. Is audience reading recreative or work-type activity? 

Recreative by all means. 

10. Should the audience be asked to criticize the reader? 

a) “Kindly, constructive criticism by the group tends materially to improve 
the quality of oral reading. Criticism of all the oral reading done by the children 
is unnecessary, but it should take place often enough to make them keep in mind 
certain standards and to help those who really need group criticism. The teacher 
is able to check unfair and unkind criticism, to emphasize the points that are 
true, and to stress the significant points. In the beginning the criticism is based 
upon the interesting way in which the material was read..... Later the chil- 
dren may speak of the voice, the posture, and the smooth reading, and, as has 
been explained, may make comments on the material selected” (Reading Activi- 
ties in the Primary Grades, by Storm and Smith, p. 204). 

b) It is better to have no direct criticism than for the children’s main interest 
to become centered upon points of criticism rather than upon the content and 
experience. 

c) There should be no direct criticisms of the child who is oversensitive or 
who tends to become nervous.? 


REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION? 


Since the new yearbook contains a chapter by an eminent authori- 
ty on diagnosis and treatment of extreme cases of reading disability 
and since the subject is discussed extensively in a number of new 

* Teacher's Guide and Course of Study in Reading, Grades One to Six, pp. 47-48. 
San Jose, California: San Jose School Department, 1935. 


2 For a further discussion of these major types of instructional activities in reading, 
see: (a) Clarence R. Stone, Better Primary Reading, ppt 353-98. St. Louis, Missouri: 
Webster Publishing Co., 1936; (b) Clarence R. Stone, Better Advanced Reading, 
pp. 125-265. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1937. 
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textbooks on methods in reading, the treatment here will be con- 
fined to a summary of basic principles in remedial instruction in 
reading. 

The following are the essential guides for the remedial teacher of 
poor readers. 

1. Make a careful study of the learning capacities and idiosyn- 
crasies of the child, of the nature and the extent of his deficiencies 
in reading, of the special difficulties and the types of errors or weak- 
nesses in both silent and oral reading, and of possible causal factors 
operating. 

2. Begin with material that is interesting to the child and that 
is relatively easy in order to restore confidence and obtain success 
—an essential to satisfaction and enjoyment. 

3. Assume an attitude of enjoyment and encouragement to the 
child. 

4. Adapt the instruction to the particular needs of the child as 
shown in the diagnosis, carrying parallel lines of specific practice 
and reading for pleasure. 

5. Provide objective records of progress for your own information 
and for the child’s motivation and satisfaction. 

6. When the child reaches a satisfactory level in a particular type 
of practice, increase the difficulty of the material and provide a new 
progress record. 

7. Abandon any material or technique which does not, within a 
reasonable time, yield sufficient improvement to provide satisfaction. 

8. Provide a liberal time allowance for practice, but distribute 
and vary the practice so as to prevent fatigue or a lag of interest. 
Avoid any other unpleasant experiences. 

9. Make a continuous study of the child’s particular difficulties, 
errors, and successes throughout the practice. 

10. In addition to the daily progress records, measure progress 
periodically by the use of standardized tests, employing different 
forms of the same test in each case insofar as is possible. 





THE COMPARATIVE VALIDITY OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN READINESS TESTS AND THE PINTNER- 
CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL TEST 


ALBERT GRANT 
Psychological Laboratory, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Metropolitan Readiness Tests’ were devised for determining 
the extent to which pupils are ready to do the work of the first 
grade and for providing a diagnosis of the difficulties revealed. To 
date, little has been published concerning the experience of school 
workers with this test as a means of predicting later success in learn- 
ing first-grade skills for beginning pupils, and little is known about 
how this new measure compares with available intelligence tests as 
a means of determining the readiness of beginning pupils for school 
work. An earlier study? showed that the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests and the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test yield 
ratings which are closely correlated. The present study attempts to 
evaluate the Metropolitan Readiness Tests in terms of how well they 
predict later progress in reading. Comparable data are given for the 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. 

For purposes of the present study data were secured for 260 pupils 
enrolled in three public schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. In September, 
1935, the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and the Pintner-Cunning- 
ham Primary Mental Test were administered to the entire first grade 
in each of these schools. All these pupils were used in this study with 
the exception of a few pupils who transferred to other schools during 
the two years following the testing. At the time of testing, 227 of the 
260 were enrolled in the first grade for the first time, and the re- 
mainder were repeating the grade. The median chronological age of 

1 Gertrude Hildreth and Nellie L. Griffiths, Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933. 


2 Albert Grant, “‘A Comparison of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and the Pint- 
ner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (Oc- 


tober, 1937), 118-26. 
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the 260 as of September, 1935, was six years and five months. On the 
Metropolitan tests the median of the total scores was 71.3, which, 
according to the test manual, corresponds to a percentile rank of 41 
for first-grade pupils. The median of the intelligence quotients on 
the Pintner-Cunningham test proved to be 92.9. These medians are 
somewhat below the corresponding medians for the entire first grade 
in the Cincinnati public schools. They are likewise below the 
medians for first-grade pupils in the country as a whole. 

In May, 1937, a check was made of the educational progress 
achieved by the 260 pupils during the two school years which had 
elapsed since they took the Metropolitan and the Pintner-Cunning- 
ham tests in September, 1935. In terms of grade placement it was 
found that thirty-eight were still in the first grade and that all others 
were enrolled in the second grade. Objective information as to the 
achievement of the pupils in reading was secured by means of 
standardized reading tests given to the entire group, including re- 
peaters. The Gates Primary Reading Tests, Types 1, 2, and 3, were 
used in two of the three schools. These tests proved to be too easy 
for a few of the children, as evidenced by the fact that they achieved 
maximum scores. To all pupils with such scores were given the Met- 
ropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary 2, Form A, Reading, since 
this test is applicable at a higher level of achievement. In the third 
school the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary 1, Form B, 
Reading, were used except in a few cases where in the judgment of the 
school this reading test was too difficult. Such pupils were given the 
De Vault Primary Reading Test, Form 1." In the case of all pupils 
who took two tests, an average of the two resulting ratings was 
used as the child’s score. 

Since the Metropolitan Readiness Tests were devised as a measure 
of readiness for first-grade work, it follows that achievement in 
primary reading constitutes at least a partial criterion of the validity 
of the readiness tests. For this reason the scores on the reading tests 
already described were used in this study as a criterion for determin- 
ing the validity or predictive value of the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests. No attempt was made in this study to evaluate the validity 


* Nellie M. De Vault, De Vault Primary Reading Test. Los Angeles, California: Psy- 
chology and Educational Research Division, Los Angeles City School District. 
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of the tests as a means of diagnosing the specific instructional needs 
of first-grade children. It is recognized that the results of these read- 
ing tests do not constitute a wholly adequate criterion of success in 
acquiring first-grade skills. Although reading is a major part of the 
work of the first two grades, other skills are also taught at this level. 
Furthermore, the tests used do not measure all aspects of reading. 
It is recognized that the findings reported in this study are subject 
to certain limitations due to the nature of the data used. 

Table 1 makes possible a comparison of the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests given in September, 1935, and the reading tests given in 


TABLE 1 


SCORES OF 260 PUPILS ON METROPOLITAN READI- 
NESS TESTS GIVEN IN SEPTEMBER, 1935, AND 
SCORES OF SAME PUPILS ON READING TESTS 
GIVEN IN MAY, 1937 








Score on Number Median Grade 
Metropolitan of Score on Read- 
Readiness Tests Pupils ing Tests 





42 
93 
81 


44 





260 











May, 1937. It shows, first, the number of pupils whose readiness 
scores fell within each of four intervals and, second, the median 
grade scores in reading for the pupils in each interval. For example, 
pupils with readiness scores of go or above achieved a median grade 
score of 3.3 on the reading tests, whereas pupils with readiness 
scores of 70-89 achieved a median grade score of 2.7. In general, the 
table shows that pupils who did well on the readiness tests also did 
well on the reading tests given nearly two years later. There was, 
however, considerable overlapping in the reading achievement of 
pupils with different degrees of readiness. For example, six of the 
forty-two pupils with readiness scores of go or above made scores 
below the second-grade level on the reading tests, and seven of 
the forty-four with readiness scores below 50 made scores above 
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the second-grade level on reading tests. In other words, a high read- 
iness score alone does not always assure success in reading, and a 
low readiness score does not always mean failure. 

Table 2 gives for the Pintner-Cunningham test the same type of 
information as is given in Table 1 for the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests. Thus, pupils with mental ages of seven years or above on the 
Pintner-Cunningham test given in September, 1935, made a median 
reading grade of 3.4 and those with mental ages of six years through 
six years and eleven months made a median reading grade of 2.6. 


TABLE 2 


MENTAL AGES OF 260 PUPILS ON PINTNER-CUN- 
NINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL TEST GIVEN IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1935, AND SCORES OF SAME PU- 
PILS ON READING TESTS GIVEN IN MAY, 1937 

















| 
Mental Age (in Years Number Median Grade 
and Months) on Pint- of Score on Read- 
ner-Cunningham Test Pupils ing Tests 
7-0 and above...... 50 3-4 
6-0 to G-11........ 87 2.6 
Edged i. eo eee 93 2.5 
Below 5-0......... 30 £5 
All pupils... ... 260 2.4 











As in the case of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, there was over- 
lapping in the reading achievement of pupils with different degrees of 
mental maturity. Thus, of the fifty pupils with mental ages of seven 
years or above, two made scores below the second-grade level in 
reading, and seven of the thirty with mental ages below five years 
made scores above the second-grade level in reading. 

The correlations between the Metropolitan and the Pintner- 
Cunningham tests and the reading tests are shown in Table 3. The 
correlation between the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and the read- 
ing tests proved to be .64 + .025. This coefficient indicates that the 
Metropolitan tests measure factors definitely related to later success 
in reading. For the Pintner-Cunningham test the coefficient of cor- 
relation with the reading tests is .63 + .025. It would appear, there- 
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fore, that the two tests are about equally valid as measures for pre- 
dicting later achievement in reading. It is of interest to compare 
these coefficients with those usually found between group intel- 
ligence and achievement tests. Pintner’ reports such coefficients to 
be usually between .30 and .60. It follows that the relation between 
the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and later progress in reading is 
fully as close as the relation usually found between educational 
achievement tests and intelligence tests. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON READ- 
ING TESTS AND (1) SCORES ON METROPOLI- 
TAN READINESS TESTS AND (2) SCORES ON 
PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MEN- 
TAL TEST FOR 260 PUPILS 


Reading-Test Scores Correlated with— Correlation 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests: 

MOTRIN SCONC ci cs60 coins. a's .64 + .025 
Test 1 (Similarities)........ .48 + .032 
Test 2 (Copying)..........4.. .49 + .032 
Test 3 (Vocabulary)........ .41 + .035 
Test 4 (Sentences).......... .38 + .036 
Test 5 (Numbers).......... .54 + .030 
Test 6 (Information)........ .46 + .033 


Pintner-Cunningham test: 
Moentalagen csc crsiconenie eae .63 +.025 


Table 3 also gives the coefficients of correlation between the indi- 
vidual sections of the Metropolitan tests and the reading tests. 
These coefficients range from .38 + .036 for Test 4 (Sentences), to 
.54 + .030 for Test 5 (Numbers). These correlations suggest that 
each of the six individual test sections measures factors related to 
later success in reading. The fact that Test 5 (Numbers) gives a 
higher correlation than any of the other subtests is probably due to 
its being a good measure of mental maturity. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the results of an earlier study,? which showed a higher 

* Rudolph Pintner, Intelligence Testing, p. 267. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931 
(new edition). 

2 Albert Grant, op. cit., p. 121. 
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coefficient of correlation between Test 5 and an intelligence test than 
was found to obtain between any of the other subtests and the intel- 
ligence test. 

Since some of the Metropolitan subtests give rather low coeffi- 
cients of correlation, it is probable that the elimination of one or 
more of the individual tests would not reduce materially the correla- 
tion between the total score for all six of the tests and the reading- 
test scores. For example it was found that a total score based only 
on Tests 1, 2, and 5 gives a coefficient of .61 + .026, practically the 
same as the coefficient found when all six tests were used. Additional 
information on this point could be secured through computing the 
coefficients of correlation between the criterion scores and various 
combinations of the six individual tests. However, it is felt that the 
limited criterion of validity used in this study would make such an 
analysis difficult to interpret and of doubtful value. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study attempts to give significant information concerning 
the validity of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests as a means of 
predicting success in reading. For this purpose these tests were 
administered to 260 first-grade pupils, and the ratings achieved 
were compared with the scores of the same pupils on standardized 
reading tests given approximately two years later. The ratings of 
these pupils on the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test were 
also compared with their reading-test scores in order that some no- 
tion might be gained of how the predictive value of the Metropolitan 
tests compares with the predictive value of group intelligence tests 
applicable at the primary level. An analysis of the data described 
suggests the following tentative conclusions: 

1. The Metropolitan Readiness Tests when applied to first-grade 
pupils measure factors which are significantly related to later success 
in reading skills. The relation between the Metropolitan tests and 
later achievement in reading is fully as close as the relation usually 
found to exist between intelligence tests and tests of achievement. 
The Metropolitan Readiness Tests are on a par with the Pintner- 
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Cunningham Primary Mental Test in providing a basis for pre- 
dicting later achievement in reading. 

2. All the six individual test sections making up the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests measure factors which to a somewhat varying de- 
gree relate to success in reading. Test 5 (Numbers) seems to yield 
the best prediction. 

3. Ratings based on a combination of individual Tests 1, 2, and 5 
yield a prediction of success in reading practically as good as the 
prediction resulting when all six subtests are used. However, any 
attempt to determine the relative validity of the individual test 
sections which make up the total battery should involve a more 
adequate criterion of success in acquiring first-grade skills than was 
used in the present study. 




















HERESY IN HANDWRITING 


LUELLA COLE 
Berkeley, California 


During the past five years I have been conducting experiments 
in a number of cities in the diagnostic teaching of handwriting. 
Everywhere I have gone I have found handwriting the worst taught, 
the most neglected, and the least understood subject in elementary 
school. It is the only fundamental subject generally untouched by 
diagnostic work. Both teachers and pupils are in a chronic state of 
discouragement; both know perfectly well that essentially no prog- 

ress is being made in spite of daily practice which seems as monoto- 
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Fic. 1.—Samples (reduced one-half) of qualities 40 and 60 on Ayres Handwriting 
Scale. 








nous and pointless to one as to the other. The meager gains made 
under current methods of instruction are almost incredible. Accord- 
ing to the Ayres norms, based on thousands of cases, the average 
pupil requires seven years to improve from the first to the second 
sample shown in Figure 1. The difference in quality is discernible, 
but it is certainly not enough to warrant the 350 hours of practice 
that have intervened between the two levels of accomplishment. In 
no other subject do children make so little progress. 

In the course of my experimentation in the teaching of handwrit- 
ing, more than twenty classes have been taught diagnostically. I 
taught two of them; teachers under my supervision taught a dozen 
others; and the remaining classes used my exercises, the teachers 
simply following the manual of directions. The results were practi- 
cally uniform. Every class gained in one semester from two to four 
years, as measured by the Ayres scale. In a year’s time not more 
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than 5 per cent of the pupils in any class were writing below “quality 
60” on this scale, and all class medians were between 65 and 72. 
Classes ranged from high-second to high-fifth grade, and the results 
were equally good at all levels. Samples of the best, the average, 
and the poorest writing, with ink, in an ordinary class of forty-six 
third-grade pupils at the end of one semester of diagnostic teaching 
are shown in Figure 2. 

I have gone into some length to present data about my work be- 
cause I want to make my own position clear before I begin to criti- 
cize others. I do not wish to be accused of being an ignoramus about 
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Fic. 2.—Best, average, and worst specimens of writing (reduced one-half) in a class 
of forty-six low-third-grade pupils at the end of one semester of diagnostic teaching. 


handwriting—a mere professor who can talk in generalities but who 
cannot teach penmanship as well as the poorest elementary-school 
teacher. 

FALSE ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT HANDWRITING 


There is, then, abundant evidence that handwriting does not have 
to be learned at a snail’s pace. The question at once arises why it 
usually is. The answer lies, I believe, in the amount of perfectly 
appalling nonsense generally believed by teachers. Certain funda- 
mental concepts have become so much a part of tradition in this 
subject that they are accepted as the law and the gospel. These 
hypotheses absorb the average teacher’s attention, block the ac- 
ceptance of any nonconforming idea, and control the direction and 
nature of his teaching. Indeed, on them are based all present-day 
systems of instruction. It is my contention that most of these as- 
sumptions are false. In order to make my meaning clear, I shall 
discuss seven basic tenets of current handwriting “religion.”’ 
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1. A teacher must herself be an expert writer. This is nonsense. 
Unlike other subjects in elementary school, handwriting involves 
muscular skill, not the accumulation of ideas or the development of 
attitudes. It is, therefore, less related to the other subjects than to 
every other kind of muscular learning—swimming, skating, boxing, 
fencing, diving, dancing, playing tennis, playing golf, and so on. 
If the statement given above about handwriting were true, then the 
Channel swimmer would be the best possible teacher of swimming, 
the Davis Cup player would be an expert tennis coach, the world’s 
champions could teach boxing, and the premiére danseuse would be 
an instructor par excellence in the ballet. Any follower of any sport 
knows that the expert is rarely able to teach at all. Instead, the 
best teachers are usually only average performers; some famous 
coaches have never even played the game that they coach. Indeed, 
the main difference between an expert performer and an expert 
teacher is that the former does not know what makes him superior 
and the latter does. It is quite as ridiculous to say that a teacher 
must write well before he can teach others to write as it would be 
to say a track coach must jump six and a half feet before he is al- 
lowed to teach high jumping. 

Far from believing that a teacher must write well before he can 
teach well, I am convinced that the exact opposite is the case. The 
good writer simply does not know how he executes his movements. 
The poor writer knows, or can easily find out by observing himself, 
what makes bad writing bad. My writing is a case in point. My 
script varies from average to poor; it rambles all over the page and 
has neither uniform size nor consistent slant; its only merit is that 
it is usually legible. The only things that I can illustrate convinc- 
ingly are errors. I am, in short, a horrible example. None of this 
ineptness has any relation to my ability to analyze what a child 
has written, study his methods of production, locate his errors, show 
him what is wrong, and guide his remedial instruction. Indeed, my 
own errors are of untold value in helping me teach children; I know 
why they make mistakes because I know why I make the same mis- 
takes. Wherever I arrange for experiments I always ask to have 
assigned to my work teachers who are poor writers. The last thing 
I want is an expert. 
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\ 2. All writing that the children see on the board must be perfect. This 
is more nonsense. If I stand in front of a class, tell them in a loud 
voice three times to look at the blackboard, rebuke five of them for 
inattention, tell Johnny to stop cleaning his desk, suppress two 
chronic whisperers, and tell Mabel to turn around, I am usually 
able to persuade most of the children to observe what is written on 
the board. If I do not go through such exhortations, only a dozen 
will even look in the right direction. It is hard to explain how chil- 
dren can be influenced by what most of them do not even see. 

Within the past few years I have made some simple investiga- 
tions to determine how much children notice of what is written on 
blackboards. At the end of a semester I asked 253 pupils a series 
of questions about the characteristics of their teachers’ handwriting. 
Not over 41 per cent were able to answer any question correctly. 
Last year there were 286 pupils who had seen my script repeatedly, 
some of them daily. In my absence their teachers asked them a 
series of questions about my writing. There is no doubt that these 
teachers made earnest inquiry because they had been appalled at 
my lack of style. Not a single child had ever noticed that I wrote 
badly. Of the 286 pupils, 259 thought I wrote as well as, or better 
than, their teachers; my blackboard performance is around 40 on 
the Ayres scale, whereas the teachers rarely produced anything be- 
low 70. 

Unless children absorb handwriting, like sunshine, through their 
pores, it is absurd to suppose that any educational end is served by 
requiring teachers to labor by the hour putting faultless writing 
on blackboards; nobody except supervisors, principals, and the re- 
cording angel will credit it. The uncritical eye of the small child 
will not even recognize the script as good. If teachers spent less 
time writing and more time teaching, the children would learn 
faster. 

3. All writing must be done by an arm-movement. The clearest proof 
of absurdity in this statement is the fact that only teachers write 
with such a movement. Any observant person can spot an ele- 
mentary-school teacher the moment he takes his pen in hand. The 
general public writes with a combination of fingers, hand, and wrist. 
Generations of teachers have taught arm-movement to generations 
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of pupils, among whom possibly 2 per cent use this method of pro- 
duction as adults. 

The arm-movement—as it has been explained to me by experts 
—consists essentially in the use of the arm both to carry the hand 
across the page and to form the letters; the fingers are not bent, 
although the tips assist a little in guiding the pen point; the wrist 
is flat on the desk and is held rigid. There are two techniques that 
are much more frequent. One is to use the fingers almost exclusively, 
working them back and forth to form the letters. This method is 
objectionable because the fingers soon become fatigued and the writ- 
ing illegible. The other technique consists in turning the hand to- 
ward the right, using the arm to carry the hand across the page, 
keeping the fingers straight, guiding the pen with the fingertips, 
but moving the hand—as a unit—back and forth from the wrist. 
The essential difference between this and real arm-movement is that 
in the former the main motion comes from the wrist whereas in the 
latter it comes from the elbow and the shoulder. There is little to 
choose, in efficiency, between the two. It is hard to see why wrist- 
movement should be banished into outer darkness while arm-move- 
ment enjoys such an odor of sanctity. 

Even if arm-movement were the best possible technique for writ- 
ing, it does not in the least follow that all children should be taught 
to use it. I am reminded of the situation that confronts a swimming 
coach when a beginner comes for instruction. Shall the coach start 
the pupil on the hardest but most efficient stroke, knowing that 
years will be needed to perfect it? Or shall he start with an easy 
but less efficient stroke that can be brought to a high level of use- 
fulness in a year or two? If he decides on the harder but more effec- 
tive method, he always runs the danger that his pupil either will 
stop before proficiency is reached or will find the stroke so difficult 
that he cannot make any real progress. The same situation con- 
fronts the teacher of penmanship. He can try to develop an arm- 
movement, if he believes that to be the best technique, but he should 
realize that 95 per cent of the pupils will never gain efficiency in 
using it; or he can teach a wrist-movement which can obviously be 
learned by 95 per cent of the pupils, since about that proportion 
of adults use it. Arm-movement may be the thing for the expert, 
but children are not experts. 
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I have recently been working in a city in which arm-movement 
is a fetish. From the day a child walks into the first grade until he 
is graduated from the sixth grade, he has one point dinned into 
his ears: he must write by moving his arm, not his wrist or his 
fingers. The results are interesting and show what happens when 
children try to learn something that is too hard. They promptly 
simplify it into something that they can learn. The predominant 
style in this school system is illustrated by the carefully copied 
sample shown in Figure 3. It is regular, it has rhythm, it has perfect 
slant and almost perfect alignment—in short, all the virtues claimed 
by the advocate of arm-movement—but I defy anyone to read it. 
This script is not an exaggerated or an isolated example. It is the 
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Fic. 3.—Sample of handwriting (reduced one-half) indicating good arm-movement 
but without adequate letter formation. 


average result of six years’ concentrated drill on arm-movement 
given to pupils who are not old enough to learn it. 

The fundamental fact is that pupils do not learn to control an 
arm-movement. At the end of their elementary-school years: most 
of them show a partially learned motion that is neither one thing 
nor another; this half-learned technique soon breaks down under 
the pressure of junior high school and high-school work. 

4. No “fine” writing can be done with a fountain pen. This state- 
ment is all the more misleading because, in one sense, it is true. 
If one is talking about an adult expert, it is evident that he does his 
best work with a fine, stiff, steel pen. In this article I am talking 
about elementary-school children. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that only with a fountain pen can a child approach fine writing. 

The question of which implement children in which grades should 
use is perennial. Writing with a pencil is admittedly informal and 
—what is much worse—unsatisfactory from a practical standpoint. 
If the pencil is hard, the writing can hardly be read; if it is soft, the 
letters promptly smear. On the other hand, pen and ink are the 
twin demons of the penmanship period. Even an adult finds them 
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hard enough to control. Moreover, writing with pen and ink is 
about as essential a skill as the ability to add a column of twenty 
four-place numbers. It cannot be denied that an individual occa- 
sionally has to add such a sum, but the experience is not common 
enough to warrant spending a year or two of elementary-school 
time in learning how. One must also sometimes write with pen and 
ink, but not often enough to justify years of drill. On practical 
grounds one semester, or at the most one year, of writing with pen 
and ink at the end of elementary school is sufficient for adult needs. 
The implement in regular adult use is the fountain pen. It is pre- 
sumably more sensible to teach children to write well with the type 
of pen that they will use than to teach them to write badly with a 
type of pen that they will not use if they can help it. 

Furthermore, it is not true that pupils produce fine writing only 
with pen and ink, for the excellent reason that not one in a hundred 
produces fine writing with anything. At best, children are only medi- 
ocre penmen. Within their limitations of small hands, immature 
nervous control, and great fatigability, they write best with the 
implement that makes the least demands on them—the fountain 
pen. It is even easier to write with a fountain pen than with a pencil 
because the pen will stay sharp. It is true that the average fountain 
pen makes a line 0.45 of a millimeter wide while the steel nib leaves 
a track only 0.13 of a millimeter in width.’ I remain unconvinced 
that the difference of 0.32 of a millimeter justifies straining children 
unnecessarily. The objective of elementary-school work in penman- 
ship should be a legible script, produced at a fair rate without 
fatigue and with a comfortable and relaxed motion. Handwriting is 
a tool, not an ornament. The main considerations are comfort and 
efficiency, not style, which is so rarely achieved by any child as to 
be utterly negligible. 

In one school system I followed the progress of thirty-seven chil- 
dren through three years of ordinary instruction in penmanship. In 
the low-third grade they wrote with pencil, and only one had a 
quality below 60 on the Ayres Handwriting Scale, although the 
script was of course somewhat large. In the high-third grade they 


* These measurements are equal to eighteen-thousandths and five-thousandths of 
an inch, respectively. 
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began to use ink. At the end of the first semester only three children 
still wrote with a quality above 60. In the four succeeding semesters 
there were never more than five children—usually different pupils 
—rating above 60 at any time. At the end of the high-fifth grade 
their average standing was 45. Anyone who thinks the use of steel 
pens produced ‘‘fine” writing for these pupils is unwilling to face 
facts. In the meantime all the members of another class of fountain- 
pen users in the same school had, in a year of diagnostic teaching, 
reached at least quality 60 and had maintained this level with 
scarcely any practice. The customary baptism of ink is an ordeal 
from which few pupils completely recover. 

5. No child ever has enough practice in handwriting because he can 
still improve. As an abstract argument this statement is unassail- 
able, but as a working hypothesis it is deadly. There must be a 
point beyond which practice is unnecessary, partly because the level 
reached is good enough for daily use and partly because the time 
needed for further development could be better spent on something 
else. The effect of this policy on good writers is nothing short of 
devastating. For instance, Mary Jane starts a year with a quality 
of 7o on the Ayres scale. Each day she writes beautifully. Her 
reward? She gets a chance to do the next day’s work just like any- 
one else. Beside her sits Billy whose daily scrawl would not rate 
higher than 20. Does he get any penalty for poor work? No, he 
merely writes the next day’s assignment—even as Mary Jane must 
do. After a while it occurs to even an immature mind that something 
is wrong. Mary Jane’s work starts to slump, and Billy’s gets no 
better. Before the just and the unjust stretch out the years of 
practice, without high spots, without rewards, without end. If chil- 
dren were not lamentably weak in reasoning, no good writer would 
stay good and no poor writer would improve, under such conditions. 

6. In the primary grades the loop letters should be twice as high as the 
small letters; in the upper grades they should be three times as high. 
This is sheer insanity. In the first place, either the alphabet is a 
given size, or itis not. In the second place, a proportion once learned 
is rarely relearned. Children who make an / twice as high as an e 
for the first three grades will not unlearn what they have already 
practiced thousands of times and begin to make an / three times as 
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tall. Teachers in the third, fourth, and fifth grades struggle, in vain 
for the most part, to make children stop doing what teachers in the 
first three grades have just finished training the pupils to do. When 
I first discovered this amazing ignorance of the fundamental laws 
of habit formation, I asked everyone I could find for an explanation. 
Only one was forthcoming: because of the way in which the pen- 
manship paper was ruled, the writing was too big if the children 
used three spaces; consequently the powers-that-be simply rehashed 
the alphabet and decreed that two spaces should be used! Don’t 
supervisors, principals, or superintendents know that it is easier to 
change paper than it is to change children? All that is needed is 
some paper with lines somewhat closer together, so that one space 
can be used for small letters, three for loops above the line, and two 
for loops below. Then the proportions of the letters would be in- 
variable from the beginning to the end of instruction; the letters 
would merely have to be made smaller in the later grades. No won- 
der children have trouble in the upper classes of elementary school 
when even the alphabet will not stay put. 

7. Quality and speed are inversely related. That is, a rapid writer 
writes badly while a slow writer produces a high quality. This as- 
sumption is totally wrong. It is quality and hurrying that have this 
inverse relationship. When children put pressure for speed on them- 
selves, their script certainly gets worse. There is a difference, how- 
ever, between speed and haste. Speed is related positively to quality, 
because the only way to do anything fast is to do it well—and then 
one cannot help doing it fast. 

Perhaps a few examples from other fields will make this point 
clear. How, for instance, does a swimming coach develop a sprinter? 
First, he makes his pupil swim as slowly as possible while he analyzes 
the stroke and determines just what is wrong. Patiently he sets 
out to correct each flaw. Never does he allow his pupil to hurry. 
Never does he time the swimmer or pay any attention whatever 
to speed. The pupil swims a slow quarter-mile every day, his atten- 
tion centered on correcting this or that fault. Then, when the stroke 
is absolutely perfect—and has been perfect for weeks—there comes 
a day when the coach secretly times his pupil. To the latter’s amaze- 
ment, because he has never tried to swim fast, his rate is phenomenal. 
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Again, how does a tennis coach teach a player to hit a ball with 
blistering speed? There is only one method. The pupil hits about 
twenty thousand balls as slowly and as correctly as he can. No at- 
tempt at speed is ever permitted during the training. Month after 
month the pupil concentrates on each detail of movement until his 
form reaches perfection. Then he finds he cannot help hitting with 
all the speed he wants. 

The lesson from all sports is clear enough. There is only one road 
to speed in the use of any muscular skill: it lies through the develop- 
ment of perfect, undeviating form. Moreover, nothing kills good 
form so quickly and surely as hurrying. Far from being inversely 
related, speed and quality of performance are inseparable. As ap- 
plied to handwriting this principle means that children should work 
only for correct form and should never be hurried. They should 
write at a deliberate rate enough words daily to be the equivalent 
of the swimmer’s slow quarter-mile; it takes thousands of trials be- 
fore even a simple motion is faultless. If this general policy were 
followed for the six years of elementary school, the pupils would be 
at the end not only good but rapid writers. 


DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


The comments made above are admittedly heretical and destruc- 
tive. I do not, however, wish to convey a wholly negative impres- 
sion. I obviously intend the reader to know that I think current 
methods of instruction in handwriting are poor beyond belief. It 
would, however, hardly do for me to attack the conventional with- 
out having something to put in its place. I shall therefore conclude 
this article with a few comments about my own methods of in- 
struction. 

First, the negative items. I do not care in what position the chil- 
dren sit or what movement they use provided they are comfortable 
and relaxed. I completely ban pen and ink and encourage every 
child to buy a fountain pen." 

* Contrary to general expectation, pens from the dime stores are excellent. They 
are also within the reach of almost any family’s purse. The children carry them upside 
down, drop them, dip them into ink when filling them, walk on them, and generally 


misuse them, but, out of 130 used under my supervision in a year, only one broke and 
only one wore out. 
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With the atmosphere thus cleared, I proceed with a system that 
has the following six main characteristics. 

1. All work is diagnostic. The pupils write simple exercises. It is 
the teacher’s business to diagnose and to give remedial treatment. 
The arrangement is similar to that of an exercise book in arithmetic. 
Each child gives himself whatever types of drill the teacher’s analy- 
sis may indicate are needed. There is no “general” exercise in the 
entire series. 

2. All work deals with letter formation. If every letter is made 
correctly, the general quality cannot be low.. This point should be 
obvious. If every letter is made correctly, neither can the speed be 
low. This point has already been discussed. It is the main purpose 
of the exercises to give drill on each of the twenty-six letters slowly 
and thoroughly until each is faultless and, then, to allow plenty of 
time for deliberate use of these letters in writing words and sen- 
tences. If the elementary letter habits are correctly and thoroughly 
formed, the more complex habits needed in producing a running 
script will develop as soon as the children are old enough to control 
them. If perfect letter formation is not reached (and it is not by 
the majority of children under any other system), no satisfactory 
script can ever develop. 

3. In each series the pupils need to learn only one new letter. A 
single letter appears to children as a “learnable” unit of work. They 
know, at any given time, what letter they are practicing, what 
letters they have learned, and what letters remain to be studied. 
In other words, they feel that their immediate objective is within 
reach, and they always know where they are with reference to the 
year’s work. To understand why children like these exercises, one 
has only to compare this exact knowledge to the vagueness that most 
children show under other methods of instruction. 

4. The exercises teach self-analysis. At the end of a semester’s 
work any child in the room can diagnose errors in his own work or 
in the work of other pupils. A conscientious child does not complain 
to the teacher, ‘“My writing is bad. What can I do about it?” He 
says, ‘‘The loop on my y is sometimes straight and sometimes not, 
and I can’t see what I do that makes the difference. Will you 
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watch me and tell me?” The former pupil is not likely to improve; 
the latter certainly will. 

5. The only criterion of a pupil’s work is legibility. He is free to 
choose his own slant and style. Any grip on the pen or any position 
is permitted provided the pupil is relaxed and the resulting script is 
legible. Shaky lines, ink blots, uneven spacing, unevenness of slant, 
inaccuracies of alignment are never counted against a pupil if the 
formation of his letters is good. Nervous control will come with age, 
and his lines will stop shaking. Experience with ink will eliminate 
the blots. Evenness of slant and of spacing do not contribute much 
to legibility and are not worth bothering about until after letter 
formation is perfect beyond any possibility of forgetting. Good 
alignment will also come if the teacher keeps on hammering about 
making letters correctly, since one element in good form is to keep 
them on the line. In any case, a script that is shaky, blotted, and 
irregular may still be legible, and that is the pragmatic test of any 
person’s writing. I have no special liking for blots, uneven lines, or 
vagaries of slant, but penalizing children for these defects is simply 
punishing them for being children. 

6. Any pupil is excused from any series of exercises as soon as 
he writes three exercises that are satisfactory. I encourage every 
child who can do so to write the first three well, be excused, and 
get out from under my feet, so that I can have time to diagnose the 
faults of those in difficulty. The last thing I want in a penmanship 
class is a group of children who write well, although such a group 
seems to be the dream of many teachers. I excuse each child as 
soon as I conscientiously can, place a gold star after his name on a 
list that I keep posted on the wall, see that he has something else 
to do, and get to work where I am most needed—with the scribblers 
and the scrawlers. There is not merely the reward of the gold star 
for the good writer (although what a child will do to get a star 
after his name passeth adult understanding) but a more material 
reward. An excused child may do anything he likes with the extra 
period or two that he has earned by good work provided he does not 
disturb other pupils. Every child in the room knows that this free- 
dom is his just as soon as he can write three good exercises. I have 
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never yet found a writer so poor that he was not excused sometimes. 
With the lure of freedom just around the corner, handwriting drill 
no longer stretches into eternity; it stretches only to the third good 
exercise—and even the dullest can count to three." 

Under such a system as I have outlined, the average progress 
is about three years’ normal gain in one semester. Complete ref- 


4 


Before me ae ~ 
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ee aw Aa ee 


Fic. 4.—Samples of one pupil’s handwriting (reduced one-half) before and after 
diagnostic teaching. 


ormations are the rule, not the startling exception. The samples in 
Figure 4 show such a reformation. In every school where my ex- 
ercises have been used, there have been dozens of other equally 
outstanding cases. The evidence all shows that diagnosis is just as 
important in handwriting as in any other subject, and just as pro- 
ductive of progress. 

t In addition to these six points, there are special arrangements for left-handed pu- 
pils, who use differently written exercises as models. There is not space here to discuss 
these arrangements in detail, but it may be said that these diagnostic materials are so 


planned as to prevent the forcing of left-handed children into a motion appropriate 
only for right-handed persons. 























SELECTED REFERENCES ON KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


KATHERINE L. McLAUGHLIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The references for the sixth annual list in kindergarten-primary 
education were selected from publications issued between January, 
1937, and January, 1938. Apparent trends in the literature of the 
past year seem to emphasize (1) studies in child adjustment, (2) 
materials for enrichment of curriculum, and (3) continued analysis 
of “readiness” factors basic to systematic instruction in the three 
R’s. Titles are grouped as in previous lists under three headings: 
(x) general educational aspects; (2) organization, techniques, and 
curriculum; (3) investigations and experimental studies. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS! 


149. COWELL, CHARLES C. “Play Behavior and Personality Analysis,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XVI (October 20, 1937), 182-86. 
Points out that overt behavior gives reliable clues to the inner workings of 


a child’s mind and that the playground affords the best performance test of 
child behavior. 


150. FLANNERY, REciNA. “Child Behavior from the Standpoint of the Cultural 

Anthropologist,” Journal of Educational Sociology, X (April, 1937), 
470-78. 
The author studied children of Cree Indians of northern Canada. Reports that 
the child at an early age is responsible, self-reliant, nonaggressive, and generous 
in sharing with others. Adults seldom give physical correction or threaten a 
child into conformity. 


151. Hormes, MARGARET Cook. “The Kindergarten in America—Pioneer Pe- 
riod,” Childhood Education, XIII (February, 1937), 269-73. 
Traces historical development from establishment of first kindergarten by 
Mrs. Carl Schurz in 1855 to its recognition in public schools of St. Louis in 
1873. 


t See also Item 650 (Minor) in the list of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 148 (Wexberg and Fritsch) 
in the March, 1938, number. 
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. LopGE, Rupert C. Philosophy of Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1937. Pp. x+328. 
Relates controversial issues in modern educational theory and practice to the 
basic philosophies of life—realism, idealism, and pragmatism. 

153. McCatt, Wrttram A., and Lorrus, Joun J. “America’s Largest City 
Experiments with a Crucial Educational Problem,” Teachers College 
Record, XX XVIII (April, 1937), 602-6. 

The long-term experiment now under way in New York City public schools is 
to be used to work out measures for determining educational values inherent 
in activity methods. 

154. Mink, Grace W. “An All Day Kindergarten in a Rural Consolidated 

School,” Childhood Education, XIII (February, 1937), 262-65. 

Describes a model kindergarten connected with a consolidated rural training 

school. Outlines varied programs for all-day sessions, as children remain until 

busses take them home at 3:15. 












































155. RayMont, THomas. History of the Education of Young Children. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xii+352. 
Traces history from post-Renaissance to present time. Major emphasis is given 
to developments in Great Britain. 

156. SCHMIDTMAN, MARGUERITE L. “The Kindergarten in the Baltimore Public 
Schools,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XV (November-December, 
1937), 78-83. 
Sets forth the present aims and the historical development of the kindergarten 
in Baltimore. 

157. TEMPLE, Atice. “The Kindergarten in America—Modern Period,” Child- 
hood Education, XIII (April, 1937), 358-63, 387. 
Pays tribute to leaders in the modern movement and recounts progress made 
toward closer relations with elementary education. 

158. THom, D. A. Child Management. United States Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 143, 1937 (revised). Pp. 108. 
Adds three new sections on the role of intelligence, care of the child during 
sickness and convalescence, and the mentally defective child. Includes discus- 
sion of psychological background of training and of guidance and material on 
special problems. 

159. Tippett, JAMEs S. “Toward a More Democratic Citizenship,” Childhood 
Education, XIV (October, 1937), 58-61. 
Analyzes forces shaping the curriculum; emphasizes democratic philosophy; 
and offers three guiding principles. 

160. ZyvE, CLArRE T. “A Suggestion for Evaluating School Activities,” Teach- 

ers College Record, XX XVIII (May, 1937), 648-50. 

Suggests that school activities of individuals, groups, schools, and school 

systems be classified as an aid in indicating areas of experience covered. 
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ORGANIZATION, TECHNIQUES, AND CURRICULUM? 
. ApAms, Fay. “Should Beginning Reading Instruction Be Postponed?” 
California Journal of Elementary Education, V (February, 1937), 158-62. 
at 


Discusses physical, mental, emotional, and experiential factors influencing 
reading readiness and suggests revision of the first-grade curriculum. 


Apams, OLcA (Compiler). The Modern Kindergarten. Washington: Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1937. Pp. 36. 


A bulletin dealing with the educational implications of the materials, activities, 
and procedures of the present-day kindergarten. 


Berry, Frances M. (Compiler). Equipment and Supplies. Washington: 
Association for Childhood Education, 1937. Pp. 38. 
Contains lists of suggested equipment and supplies for nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and primary grades. The bulletin is an outgrowth of findings of a com- 
mittee which established testing centers throughout the country where ma- 
terials were tried out under classroom conditions. 


CHAVE, Ernest J. Personality Development in Children. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+354. 
Discusses three main influences which are considered to shape the developing 
personality: heredity, environment, and “‘the growing self.” 


CoLEMAN, SATIs N., and THorN, ALIcE G. Another Singing Time—Songs 
for Nursery and School. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1937. Pp. 48. 


Follows the point of view established by the authors’ two earlier publications. 


Dotcu, E. W. “Side Lights on a Combined Word List,” Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, XIV (January, 1937), 22-24. 
Charts the probable vocabulary development of the average child based on a 
summary of numerous studies and concludes that the first-grade entrant has a 
meaning vocabulary of approximately two thousand words, to which is added 
eight hundred words during each of the first two grades and nine hundred in 
third grade. 


FITZGERALD, JAMES A. “Psychology in the Reading Clinic,” Elementary 
English Review, XIV (April, 1937), 133-37, 152. 
Cites studies showing that most first-grade failures result from reading dis- 
abilities and recommends that diagnosis of reading disabilities consider present 


See also Item 400 (Streitz) and Item 403 (Washburne and Morphett) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the September, 1937, number of the Elementary School 
Journal; Item 465, Item 483 (Greene), Item 492 (Storm), Item 505 (Horn), and Item 


512 


(Woody) in the October, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 553 


(Bond), Item 554 (Dean), Item 559 (Harap and Barrett), Item 574 (Spencer), and 
Item 612 (Painter) in the November, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal; 
Item 5 (Caswell and Campbell) in the January, 1938, number of the School Review; 


and 


Item 144 (Fries) in the March, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. Hanna, Paut R. “Social Education for Childhood,” Childhood Education, 
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. Mitier, Wittram A. “The Picture Crutch in Reading,” Elementary Eng- 
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and past environment, general health and physical condition, intellectual level, 
interests, aptitudes, attitudes, and emotional traits. 










































FREEMAN, FRANK N. “Curriculum Investigations: Handwriting,” Review 
of Educational Research, VII (April, 1937), 138-39, 199. 

Points out significant findings of ten studies published between April, 1934, 
and April, 1937. 

Gray, WILLIAM S., FREEMAN, FRANK N., and BROWNELL, WILLIAM A. 
“Trends in the Three R’s,” Childhood Education, XIII (May, 1937), 
414-21. > 
Analyzes ten desirable trends in reading; traces the evolution of present prac- 
tices in handwriting; and stresses the teaching of the meaning of number. 


XIV (October, 1937), 74-77. 
Defines social education, states twofold objective, presents typical learning 
situations, and describes school and community as social laboratories for at- 
taining basic goals. 

Harap, Henry. “Trends in the Early Elementary Curriculum,” Child- 
hood Education, XIV (October, 1937), 53-57. 
Distinguishes seven trends and points out that these are attempts to put into 
practice theories long since accepted. 


HEINIG, CHRISTINE. “Housing and Its Place in a Program of Childhood 
Education,” Childhood Education, XIII (January, 1937), 220-24. 
Outlines housing as a community problem, including school buildings, homes, 
and other structures. 

JACOBSEN, E. W. “Characteristics of Good Teaching,” California Journal 
of Elementary Education, V (February, 1937), 131-33. 

Presents conclusions of a two-year study by a committee of Oakland teachers, 
principals, and supervisors under ten criteria analyzed in terms descriptive of 
pupil-teacher activities. 

LANE, RoBertT Hitt. “Organizing the Primary School,” Childhood Educa- 
tion, XIV (November, 1937), 110-13. 

Describes an organization based on social maturity of pupils and explains 
elimination of “‘grade’’ classification. 

May, Mark A. ‘What Is Character Education?” Parents’ Magazine, XII 
(April, 1937), 2i, 58, 60. 

Discusses four basic elements functional in character-making: (1) knowledge 
of at least one honorable solution to every social problem situation; (2) a social 
attitude, or a desire to use the knowledge; (3) social skill, or ability to do right; 
(4) goals and ideals toward which to strive. ] 


lish Review, XIV (November, 1937), 263-64, 274. 
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177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 
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Questions the intrinsic value of many illustrations in primary readers. Since 
most beginning reading books have few concepts not familiar to the child, 
pictures are unnecessary and a distraction to the reading process. 


Murray, GRETCHEN O.; GARRISON, CHARLOTTE GANO; THORN, ALICE G., 
and SHEEHY, Emma D. “The Four and Five Year Kindergarten: The 
First Two Grades of Horace Mann School,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXVIII (April, 1937), 556-64. 

Summarizes the differences between, and typical units of experience in, kin- 
dergartens for children four and five years old. Stresses the need of differenti- 
ated courses of study for these ages. 


POLKINGHORNE, ADA (Compiler). Foundations in Arithmetic. Washington: 
Association for Childhood Education, 1937. Pp. 32. 


Includes series of discussions by various writers on topics pertinent to the 
learning and the teaching of number in the primary school. 


PRATT, MArRjorIE, and MEIGHEN, Mary. ‘What Beginning Readers 
Read,” Elementary English Review, XIV (April, 1937), 125-28, 151. 
The authors analyzed preprimers and first readers and found the following 
content: units of factual information and little imaginative material; activities 
involving people, trips, and community. 


ROGERS, JAMES FREDERICK. Safety and Health of the School Child: A Self- 

Survey of School Conditions and Activities. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 75 (1937). Pp. 30. 
Deals with questions to be answered by the teacher on: (1) physical conditions 
of the school plant, (2) mental conditions of the child influencing health, (3) 
bodily conditions of the child affecting life and health, and (4) staff personnel 
and health of the teacher. 


SuEttz, Ben A. “Arithmetic Readiness and Curriculum Construction,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXX (October, 1937), 290-92. 


Analyzes readiness into ability to see relationships in experiences with space 
and quantity. Stresses the importance of maturity and experience. 


Swan, Aucusta M. “Toys of All Times,” Childhood Education, XIV 
(December, 1937), 170-72. 


Deals with toys as they reflect history, customs, and life-activities of older 
civilizations and indicates similar values in toys of today that embody essence 
of the modern science age. 


. TATE, Harry L. ‘The Influence of Phonics on Silent Reading in Grade I,” 


Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (June, 1937), 752-63. 

The author studied the problem with two classes in high-first grade. In one, 
daily instruction was given in phonics; in the other, training in word and phrase 
recognition and interpretation of text. 
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. VAUGHAN, FRANCES M. “Book Service for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades,” American Library Association Bulletin, XXXI (August, 1937), 
443-48. 

Describes activities and lists book titles used in developing reading readiness in 
a central primary reading room. 



































185. Witty, PauL, and Koper, Davin. “The Place of Phonetics in a Reading 
Program,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (May, 
1937), 321-34. 
Finds a lack of agreement in the literature on historical development, trends in 
instruction, effects of phonics, and phonics in remedial reading. 


186. Woopy, CitFForD. ‘When Shall Systematic Instruction in Arithmetic 
Begin?” Educational Method, XVI (January, 1937), 165-66. 
Recommends that systematic instruction in arithmetic be postponed until 
Grade III and that number-learning prior to this level be given in connection 
with needs of children. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES* 


187. ARRINGTON, RutH E. “The Impact of Environment on the Social and Cul- 
tural Development of the Preschool Child,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, X (April, 1937), 451-63. 

Points out the need for additional studies dealing with observation and meas- 
urement of the relation of social and material culture to behavior at early 
childhood levels. 


188. ARTHUR, GRACE. “The Predictive Value of the Kuhlmann-Binet Scale for 
a Partially Americanized School Population,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXI (August, 1937), 359-64. 

Reports a high degree of reliability for results of the Kuhlmann-Binet test 
administered to kindergarten-primary children from non-English-speaking 
homes, as shown by a retest seven years later by Kuhlmann-Anderson scale. 


189. BRADSHAW, RutH E. “Children’s Choices in Poetry in the First Grade,” 
Elementary English Review, XIV (May, 1937), 168-76, 188. 
A study of the reactions of primary-grade children to sixty poems selected for 
quality, rhythm, nature of theme, and appeal to child interests. 


190. Davis Epiru A. “Mean Sentence Length Compared with Long and Short 
Sentences as a Reliable Measure of Language Development,” Child 
Development, VIII (March, 1937), 69-79. 


See also Item 389 (Dawson), Item 410 (Gates), and Item 419 (Kyte) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 1937, number of the Elementary School 
Journal; Item 451 (Gray) and Item 452 (Gray) in the October, 1937, number; Item 563 
(Knight) and Item 564 (MacLatchy) in the November, 1937, number; and Item 123 
(Keister and Updegraff) in the March, 1938, number. 
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The author studied 436 children, five and a half to nine and a half years of age. 
Found that one-word remarks decreased and long sentences increased with 
age. Reports a significant correlation between development of long sentences 
and socio-economic status, 


191. Dotcu, E. W., and BLooMSTER, MAurRINE. “Phonic Readiness,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXVIII (November, 1937), 201-5. 
Analyzes the relation between the use of phonics and the general maturity of 
first- and second-grade pupils as determined by intelligence tests. 


192. GooDyKoonTz, BEss. “A Bibliography of Unpublished Studies in Elemen- 
tary English, 1934-1936,” Elementary English Review, XIV (November 
and December, 1937), 250-56, 266; 293-300. 
Reviews the contributions of eighty-three studies, more than twenty of which 
have significance for kindergarten-primary grades, Suggests questions for fur- 
ther research. 


193. GRANT, ALBERT. “A Comparison of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and 
the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test,’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (October, 1937), 118-26. 

Concludes from data secured for 3,561 first-grade pupils that Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests yield high correlations with ratings for the same pupils given 
by the Pintner-Cunningham test. 


194. LERNER, EuGENE. “The Problem of Perspective in Moral Reasoning,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (September, 1937), 249-60. 
Responses of 112 boys at varying age levels were studied to determine factors 
delimiting judgment of right and wrong. To a child under eight or nine years a 
social situation is either ‘‘all black’’ or ‘‘all white,” but, as he becomes more 
socialized, he learns to regard opinions and interests of others. 


195. MACFARLANE, J. W., Honzik, M. P., and Davis, M. H. “Reputation Dif- 
ferences among Young School Children,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXVIII (March, 1937), 161-75. 

The authors presented brief descriptions to primary-school pupils and asked 
them to ‘‘guess’’ which classmate best fitted each description. Found close 
agreement in the pupils’ ratings and high correlation with teachers’ judgments. 


196. Pistor, FREDERICK. “Evaluating Newer School Practices by the Observa- 
tional Method,” Appraising the Elementary-School Program, pp. 377-89. 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. 
XVI, No. 6. Washington: Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association, 1937. 

The author secured a list of trait actions from the judgments of expert ob- 
servers, formulated descriptive definitions of traits, and used the definitions in 
appraising third- and fourth-grade pupils in progressive and traditional 
schools. 
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197. RAzRAN, G. H. S. “Conditioned Responses: A Classified Bibliography,”’ 
Psychological Bulletin, XXXIV (April, 1937), 191-256. 
Lists major studies, many of which are pertinent to teaching procedures with 
young children. 


198. SPOERL, Dorotuy TILDEN. “Effect of Pictures on Recall of Stories Told 
Orally,” Child Development, VIII (December, 1937), 295-08. 
A study of effect of pictures on immediate and delayed recall of a group with 
average mental age slightly below normal. 


199. Woops, EizABETH and Starr. “A Study of the Entering Br Children in 
the Los Angeles City Schools,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXI 
(September, 1937), 9-19. 

Studied criteria for placement of pupils entering school and the extent to which 
educational philosophy regarding reading readiness functions in Los Angeles 
schools. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The school and the public—Thousands of pages of educational literature have 
been devoted in recent years to arguments for bringing the educator and the 
layman closer together in understanding and appreciation of school needs, aims, 
and results. Many of the articles on this subject could be summarized in the 
sentence, “Educational interpretation is a good thing, and we ought to have 
more of it.” 

Although recent literature tends to assume that this service is an accepted 
school function, one of the latest publications? finds it necessary to devote the 
first chapter of what constitutes an excellent manual in this field, to judge- 
advocacy. The natural interest of parents in the welfare of their children is 
offered as a bait, and the dire catastrophe of depression curtailments is offered 
as a compelling motive for well-planned and sensibly executed programs of 
public relations for schools. The arguments advanced for interpretation con- 
stitute a veritable catalogue of misconceptions of education which can be 
righted, and of antagonisms which can be removed, through an effective pro- 
gram. If the discerning parent is puzzled because the modern school tries to 
operate on a “‘larnin’’”’ yet “no lickin’”’ basis, if he is concerned because 
memorization plays so small a part in teaching methods today, if he fears that 
there is too little emphasis on the three R’s because of the multitude of new 
subjects which have been introduced into the curriculum, if he feels that ‘“‘the 
kids are allowed to run the schools nowadays,” frequent contacts with the in- 
stitution as it really is will disillusion him. 

For the neglect of interpretation both teachers and administrators are to 
blame. Teachers and administrators and pupils pay the price of this neglect, 
a price well exemplified during the recent crash of American business when, 
“school-building construction was largely suspended, resulting in the attend- 
ance of 250,000 children on a part-time basis. Scores of thousands of others 
were crowded into temporary shacks. Approximately 4,000 badly needed rural 
school buildings were not constructed. Essential repairs to buildings were neg- 
lected. Leaking roofs, cracked plaster, broken stairs, worn-out boilers, and 


«J. Erle Grinnell, Interpreting the Public Schools. A Manual of Principles and Prac- 
tices of Public School Interpretation with Special Emphasis on Published Materials. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+360. $2.75. 
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faulty ventilation systems were allowed to jeopardize the health of the children 
and to quadruple eventual repair and replacement cost,” (p. 18). The depres- 
sion measured the faith of the American people in education, and this faith in 
turn measures the extent to which the educator has kept before the American 
people the significance of free schooling in the building of a democratic nation. 

The principles of interpretation are reduced to seven: (1) It should be con- 
tinuous, even though the necessity for intensified efforts arises periodically 
throughout the school year. (2) It should be honest, to the point of exposing 
school weakness as well as strength. (3) It should be inclusive enough to inter- 
pret the socialized recitation as well as to give publicity to the football game. 
(4) It should be made understandable through good writing, effective speaking, 
and attractive illustration. (5) It should be dignified but aggressive, with the 
knowledge that the public prefers to be convinced rather than entreated. (6) 
It should reach everyone in the community: parents, who represent about half 
the taxpayers; businessmen, whose favorable attitudes are too frequently wooed 
to the neglect of others; and citizens who have no children in school nor any 
other personal reason focusing their attention on educational problems. (7) It 
should use every facility at hand, including commercial newspapers and school 
publications, parent-teacher and other civic organizations, school activities, and 
special home and school contacts. 

The reader is warned that interpretation should not be an additional chore 
imposed upon workers in key positions who are already overburdened but that 
the principal responsibility should rest with a specially trained director of inter- 
pretation. While the qualifications of the interpreter are, perhaps, not detailed 
as fully as they should be, the book itself will go far toward improving the 
qualifications of educators who are willing to give it study and follow its sugges- 
tions with experiment. The book calls attention to the usual interpretive agen- 
cies existing in the average community and contributes more than usual em- 
phasis on planning and appraising the use of these agencies. Forms and records 
are suggested for more effective functioning of the school machinery of inter- 
pretation. 

A chapter devoted to the newspaper as an agency is replete with suggestions 
for topics of news stories and calendars for providing systematic and continuous 
news coverage of the schools throughout the year. A valuable chapter of the 
book is devoted to the part played in interpretation by the teacher, to whom 
great responsibility is assigned but to whom few suggestions are offered by 
most writers of school publicity. 

The improvement of educational interpretation waits on better training of 
those who work in this field. The book is an important contribution to the 
development in teacher-training institutions of long-needed courses in educa- 
tional interpretation. 

BELMONT FARLEY 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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An improved measure of local ability to support schools —Cornell’s study? seeks 
a solution to difficulties encountered by state and local school districts when they 
assume joint responsibility for financing schools. Such equalization plans assume 
that local school districts should contribute to the support of their schools accord- 
ing to their ability to raise tax revenue for school purposes. The state then con- 
tributes the remaining amount required to support an accepted minimum pro- 
gram. Local school districts almost universally rely on the property tax because 
local taxing units are unable to administer efficiently such taxes as those on 
personal income or business. The use of assessed value of property, however, 
as a measure of local taxpaying ability is unsatisfactory. Assessed valuation in 
several states is determined locally by politically appointed assessors, who do 
not possess the ability to do the work adequately. Wide variations in the rate 
of assessment are known to exist frequently among local taxing units. Con- 
sequently some districts receive a larger, and some a smaller, amount of state 
aid than they deserve under an equalization program which employs assessed 
value of property as a basis for measuring taxpaying ability. 

Cornell’s study represents an attempt to avoid deficiencies in the machinery 
for assessing real property by substituting for assessed valuation an index of 
local taxpaying ability. Using as the criterion full value of real property as 
determined by the state tax board, Cornell has developed an ability index 
based on weightings assigned to six types of data: total population; retail sales; 
motor-vehicle registrations; value of farming, mining, and manufacturing pro- 
duction; number of individual income-tax returns filed with the federal govern- 
ment; and postal receipts. The superiority of his ability index over assessed 
valuation was demonstrated by applying both measures to conditions prevailing 
in the counties of the state of New York. It was found that, while the use of 
assessed valuation permitted, on the average, for the counties of that state an 
error of 16.1 per cent, the ability index permitted a corresponding error of 
12.2 per cent. 

Cornell has made an interesting approach to the solution of a baffling prob- 
lem in state equalization programs. The immediate practical use of his findings, 
however, is limited to those states in which the county is the unit of local dis- 
trict organization (since the required data are not ordinarily available for 
smaller geographic areas) and in which reliable data as to full valuation of real 
property are not too infrequently obtainable. 

Some may disagree with Cornell’s basic assumption and propose that no 
temporary substitute for equitable assessment of real property should be sug- 
gested. These individuals may insist that, if full value of real property be the 
best index of local taxpaying ability (if it be the criterion), then attention should 
be focused on improving the machinery for assessing such property. Others 


1Francis G. Cornell, A Measure of Taxpaying Ability of Local School Adminis- 
trative Units. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 698. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. viii-+114. $1.60. 
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may agree with Cornell that, until assessment of real property can be made 
adequately certain, local school districts will experience injustice unless some 
workable substitute for full valuation can be found. 

Regardless of the position taken on this point, it should be said that Cornell 
seems entirely fair in pointing out the limitations of his findings and the cautions 
that should be observed in the application of his index in state equalization 


programs. 
LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


A comprehensive treatment of the social sciences for teachers and supervisors.— 
For a number of years there has been a grave need for a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the curricular, the teaching, and the supervisory aspects of the social 
sciences in elementary and secondary schools. Fortunately for persons inter- 
ested in these aspects of the social sciences, this need no longer exists; it was 
met during 1937 by the appearance of a well-balanced volume! written by a well- 
known author—a volume that will do much to restore sanity in a field heavily 
encumbered with pet notions and unbalanced schemes. 

In making his synthesis of the present knowledge concerning the teaching 
of the social sciences, the author defines and differentiates the social sciences, 
stressing the obligation of the teacher to scholarship; traces the growth of the 
social-science curriculum; lays special emphasis on objectives and on the selec- 
tion and the preparation of curriculum materials; describes the various types 
of equipment, materials, and supplies requisite to good teaching of the social 
sciences; analyzes the problems of teaching and learning especially pertinent 
to the teacher of the social sciences; explains the methods of special value to the 
teacher, emphasizing practical procedures and devices; and discusses certain 
aspects of evaluation and measurement in the field. The treatment of all these 
phases of the subject is thoroughly objective. The author has no pet theories 
to defend nor cocksure remedies to apply. 

The treatment as a whole is organized into seven large aspects called “‘parts.”’ 
In Part I, “The Foundation of the Social Studies,”’ are three chapters devoted 
to the social studies, the social sciences, and methods in the social sciences. 
Such aspects of the subject as the development of the social sciences, national 
committee reports and the social-science curriculum, the report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, and the present status of the social sciences are 
treated in Part II, entitled ‘‘The History and Status of the Social Studies.” 
Parts III and IV are devoted to the making of the curriculum in the social 
sciences and to equipment. Objectives of the social sciences; selection, organiza- 
tion, and grading of curricular materials; and the textbook, workbooks, pictures, 


«Edgar Bruce Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies: Theory and Practice. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. xviii+636. 
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maps, and graphs are objectively treated in these two parts. Parts V and VI 
are devoted to ‘Teaching and Learning’”’ and “Some Recognized Methods,” 
including question and answer, informal lecture, unit procedure, problem, and 
project. The lone chapter in Part VII is entitled ‘“Tests in the Social Studies.”’ 
While few citations to the existing literature appear in the footnotes, it is evi- 
dent to one familiar with this literature that the author made extensive use 
of it. 

Inasmuch as the volume is intended as a textbook for classes in the teaching 
of the social sciences, the bibliographies at the ends of the chapters will be 
much appreciated by those who so use it. On the whole, the items in these 
bibliographies are pertinent and useful, although some readers may feel that 
too many of the references belong in the field of general education more than in 


the special field of the social sciences. 
R. M. Tryon 


Remedial work in reading.—All persons interested in helping children in the 
public schools who are poor readers will welcome an excellent description? of 
remedial work carried out in Washington, D.C. A grant of funds permitted the 
employment of a specialist, Marion Monroe, who planned the program and 
helped train the teachers and the counselors doing the work. The eight schools 
reported on include two elementary schools, two junior high schools, two senior 
high schools, and two vocational schools. Rather complete figures are given on 
641 pupils. The work in each school is described in detail. The whole furnishes 
the clearest picture now available of a remedial-reading program on a large 
scale. 

Almost all the work was done by the small-group method. It is too bad that 
the book does not give definite information about what was done in these groups. 
Various silent-reading devices are mentioned, and there was some oral reading 
by one child while the others listened. Most of the remedial techniques dis- 
cussed, however, are things to be done by an individual. In groups including 
from eight to twelve pupils, such as were common in this project, how did all 
these children get to do these individual things? What were the others doing 
while one was performing his part? This uncertainty about how to adapt indi- 
vidual remedial techniques is what issbothering teachers who have remedial 
groups assigned to them. It is to be regretted that the report does not give more 
details at this point, since obviously many group methods must have been 
developed in this large project. 

Two chapters present thorough methods of diagnosis of reading disabilities 
and a full set of principles and methods for remedial work. The methods are 
those already made familiar in Monroe’s Children Who Cannot Read (Chicago: 


t Marion Monroe, Bertie Backus, and Principals, Counselors, and Teachers of the 
Washington, D.C., Public Schools, Remedial Reading: A Monograph in Character Ed- 
ucation. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. xii+172. $1.40. 
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University of Chicago Press, 1932), but they are here presented in compact and 
very definite form. They follow the hypothesis that “reading errors” can be 
divided into ten types and that each type is to be corrected by sets of exercises. 
This classification of errors, which corresponds closely with the classification on 
the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests, will not satisfy all teachers of 
reading. Most teachers are accustomed to thinking in broader and simpler 
terms. They would be likely to say that poor readers need more sight vocabula- 
ry, more meaning vocabulary, and a practical knowledge of phonics. They would 
have difficulty in thinking of some children as having “‘consonant errors,’’ ‘‘omis- 
sion-of-word errors,” and the like. The Monroe classification, on which her meth- 
ods are built, has seemed, to many, to emphasize what the child does rather than 
why he does it. Inattention is the cause of many kinds of errors, and those er- 
rors are best attacked by securing greater attention. Then there are many work- 
ers in this field who are positive that the chief remedial method for all except 
nonreaders is to give the child plenty of fascinating reading matter at about his 
reading level. Then, unless there is some abnormal obstacle in the way, he will 
actively attack the reading process and work himself up to a higher level. While 
there are many persons who do not believe in the “remedial-exercise’’? method 
developed by Monroe, even these will find in the present report helpful ideas 
and many practical suggestions. The authors obviously had children in mind 
while they wrote the book. 

It is fitting to emphasize a point merely mentioned in the report: that the 
benefits to the school system far exceed the improvement in reading reported 
for the 641 children. These same children benefited and will continue to benefit 
in many other directions. The many teachers involved are more enlightened and 
sympathetic in their work, and all the other teachers have been stimulated to 
some degree. In consequence all the children in the whole school system will be 
receiving a better education in many ways as a result of this project in remedial 


reading. 
E. W. Dotcu 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





An activity program in elementary-school science.—Elementary-school science, 
under its righful name, is beginning to come into its own, and the book by 
Croxton! is a welcome contribution for teachers in this field. 

In Part I the author sketches the history of the development of science 
in the elementary school and explains clearly the relations that it bears to 
the nature-study movement. He discusses, in addition, the place of science- 
teaching in the curriculum as a whole and outlines a functional philosophy of 
education which constitutes his ‘frame of reference’? for the book. Among 
other topics treated are the following: “Education as Development through 
Interaction,” ‘Aims in Science Teaching,’”’ “The Importance of Method,” 


*W. C. Croxton, Science in the Elementary School: Including an Activity Program. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+-454. $3.00. 
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“Appraising the Results of Our Efforts,” and ‘Research Contributions and 
Needed Studies in the Field of Elementary Science Education.” The treat- 
ment is of such a nature that the book is not only valuable for teachers in 
service but useful as a textbook or reference book for classes in the teaching of 
elementary-school science. 

Part II is an “analysis of activities .... intended as source material for 
the busy teacher’’ (p. 125). These activities are grouped under autumn, winter, 
and spring activities, thirty-four under each classification. Samples of these 
are: for autumn—‘Making Friends with the Birds,” ‘“Finding How We Get 
Our Foods,” ‘Cooking a Meal Out of Doors,” and “Starting a School Mu- 
seum”’; for winter—‘‘Keeping a Winter Nature Calendar,” ‘Learning To Tell 
Direction,” “Discovering How Our Electric Devices Work,” and “Holding a 
Winter Flower Show’’; for spring—“Discovering Signs of Spring,” “Making 
Maple Sugar,” “Planting a Tree,” ‘““Tracing the Story of a Stream Valley,” 
and “‘Holding a Science Exhibit.” 

Each of the 102 “activities” suggested is accompanied by a set of “‘aims’’ 
which the major activity and its subsidiary activities are designed to accom- 
plish; several concrete ‘‘suggestions” to direct the children in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes in mind; a discussion of the “contributing learnings” 
which should not be overlooked; and an excellent list of supplementary refer- 
ences. These 102 “activities” parallel, in some respects, what might be called 
“‘units’’ by some teachers or “projects”? by others. The author, however, does 
not use either of these terms except in the Index, where all activities are included 
under the item ‘‘Projects 128-446.” 

The reviewer is favorably impressed by the book. The theoretical discus- 
sions are well written, scholarly, and in keeping with modern concepts in educa- 
tion. An eclectic viewpoint is consistently maintained throughout. The activities 
are practical, reasonable, sensible, and enjoyable. The book is attractive and 
is recommended as a distinct and needed contribution in the field. 

A. W. Hurp 

HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 

St. PauL, MINNESOTA 


Dealing with troublesome behavior.—While numerous books and magazine 
articles dealing with clinical diagnosis and treatment of behavior problems 
in school children have been published in recent years, few have emphasized 
the handling of such problems in the existing conditions of the average or a 
subaverage public-school situation. A recent study' concerns itself exclusively 
with the discovery and the treatment of troublesomeness in a public elementary- 
school situation. 

While the cases studied were exclusively negro and were from a fairly homo- 


t Louise Emery Tucker, A Study of Problem Pupils. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 720. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
Pp. viiit172. $1.85. 
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geneous community background of low socio-economic status, it does not follow 
that the findings are not applicable generally. 

The study reports a detailed analysis by principal teachers of the behavior 
of one hundred “troublemakers” in Public School 90, Manhattan, New York 
City. Comparisons were made with a control group of one hundred non-trouble- 
makers in the same school. More detailed comparisons were made with a smaller 
number of selected equated pairs. 

A composite of teacher judgments was used to check the reliability of the 
nomination of troublemakers by individual teachers. Instruments used for the 
collection of data include: the Haggerty Intelligence Examination, the Turner 
Trait-rating Scale, the Pintner General Opinion Test, the Barr Occupational 
Scale, and a “standard diet table.”” Other data were secured through home visita- 
tion, physical measurement, and teacher observation. 

The first two chapters, consisting of fourteen pages, serve to outline the 
problem and describe the methods and the subjects used. Chapters iii and iv 
(thirty-nine pages) present the statistical data of the study. Chapter v (twenty- 
four pages) is devoted to corrective techniques used in individual cases of 
troublesome behavior. Chapter vi (consisting of eighty-one pages) gives twenty- 
one detailed case studies of problem pupils included in the study. A concise 
summary chapter and a well-selected bibliography conclude the volume. 

The findings are not new or startling. Low mentality, broken homes, poor 
health, a family history of nervousness, ignorant and antisocial parents, poverty, 
and irregular home life are still found to be associated with school behavior 
problems. 

The description of means used to re-educate troublemakers is interesting 
and challenging because of the simplicity of the techniques used and the appar- 
ent success. If, however, the same objective methods had been used in checking 
the results of treatment as were used in the “before-taking”’ descriptions of 
cases, the conclusions with regard to case improvement would be more con- 
vincing. A sampling of case histories of non-troublemakers would also have 
been helpful in giving the reader a perspective for understanding the problem- 
case histories. 

The reader of this study cannot help feeling that he has secured an increased 
insight into troublesome behavior in school pupils. While opinions will differ 
with regard to the place of the study in the archives of pure research, there 
can be little doubt that it is a distinctly valuable contribution to those engaged 


in school administration who must “‘read as they run.” 

James F. Burscu 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Big-muscle activities in elementary schools ——At a time when the preparation 
of classroom teachers is considered quite inadequate if it is liraited to traditional 
academic education dealing exclusively with training the mind, one welcomes 
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any serious attempt to inaugurate an education of the whole child in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

The teaching of physical education is required by law in many states and 
in countless communities this responsibility rests on the classroom teacher. 
Lack of preparation and supervision and, therefore, the teacher’s inadequate 
appreciation and understanding of the fundamental place of physical education 
in the education of the whole child are but a few of the reasons for the claim that 
the author of the volume under review' has made a significant contribution to 
professional education. 

A discussion of the biological needs of children and of the possibilities for 
social adjustment is followed by a statement, in terms of child growth, of the 
objectives of physical education, with examples of specific objectives listed by 
grades. Class organization and management of equipment are founded on the 
premise that ‘‘democratic, pupil-controlled, teacher-guided organization’”’ is 
preferable to an ‘‘autocratic, teacher-controlled, dictatorship organization”’ 
(p. 15). Detailed steps are given the teacher for the organization of squads and 
squad leaders and for care and control of equipment. The development of 
leadership and ‘‘followership” is not left to chance but is planned for the teacher 
in every detail. 

Verbatim discussions of game and play situations show that this vital part of 
the learning process is as important in physical-education activities as in other 
learning situations. 

The remainder of the book deals with invaluable teaching materials, analyses 
of game and dance activities, and the methods and techniques of teaching motor 
skills to elementary-school children. 

Traditionally, the younger children have been handicapped because of the 
belief that motor skills should not be taught to them. The author is to be com- 
mended for her contention that this belief is erroneous and that it helps to ex- 
plain why many children finish public schools so lacking in skills that little or 
no satisfaction results in performing them. The classroom teacher will find real 
help in overcoming this difficulty by following the brief and simple analyses of 
fundamental skills, amply illustrated by numerous pictures. Games, sports, 
self-testing activities, rhythms, and dances suited to the lower grade levels are 
presented. This material is supplemented by a selected list of references to rich 
and varied subject matter which every classroom teacher should read. 

Another commendable feature designed to aid the overworked classroom 
teacher is the presentation of teaching materials linking objectives and subject 
matter together in outline form for each grade. A few sample lesson plans are 
also helpful. 

This book fills one of the greatest needs in education and should prove a boon 
to the already overworked classroom teacher who would break down the prej- 
udice against motor education and introduce an education of the whole child. 


1 Dorothy La Salle, Physical Education for the Classroom Teacher. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xiit+210. $2.00. 
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It is also highly recommended for physical-education teachers and supervisors, 
principals, and other workers who are interested in the complete education of 
children. 


Wit1amM L. HuGHES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A story of modern exploration.—In a recent publication? the narrative of the 
second Byrd Antarctic expedition has been ably told for children by the youngest 
member of that party, with the collaboration of his mother. The book, with 
its penguin-illustrated cover, its many excellent photographs and its easily 
read pages, will prove attractive to most children. 

The story moves smoothly along from the preparation for leaving the United 
States until the return to Boston. A contributing factor to the forward-moving 
story is the singular freedom of the text from names of expedition members, 
Admiral Byrd being the chief exception. Thus the emphasis is placed on happen- 
ings and details of life rather than on individuals. The personnel and the occupa- 
tions of the winter population of Little America are relegated to a list at the 
end of the book. 

The authors have made a happy choice of incidents and details of everyday 
life that will be of interest to children. They have explained naturally and 
simply new terms and words as these are introduced. Not only does the book 
portray (occasionally with a whimsical touch) the adventure of modern ex- 
ploration, but it also lays stress on the part played by careful preparation and 
by modern scientific tools, instruments, and methods, as well as on the necessity 
for co-operation in such a group. 

In addition to the inclusion of much informational material throughout the 
narrative, a résumé chapter, ‘‘Some of the Things We Learned in the Antarctic,” 
indicates the general type of valuable results of the expedition and describes 
such of these as will interest children. 

The book is to be recommended for story and information value to children 
from eleven years up and even to adults seeking a condensed version of the 


second Antarctic expedition. 
Rutu R. WATSON 


Books for nature study.—Two lively nature readers? are organized quite as 
much for the purpose of stimulating teachers and pupils to take an active 
interest in nature about them as for the purpose of giving pupils practice in 
science-reading. The contents of each book are arranged to facilitate nature- 


t Joe Hill, Jr., and Ola Davis Hill, In Little America with Byrd: Based upon Experi- 
ences of the Fifty-six Men of the Second Antarctic Expedition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1937. Pp. viii+264. $1.00. 

2 The Nature Activity Readers: Book IV, Earth and Sky by Paul Grey Edwards 
and James Woodward Sherman, pp. xvi+278, $0.92; Book V, Forest Families by Verne 
O. Graham and James Woodward Sherman, pp. xvi+316, $0.96. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co., 1937. 
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teaching in autumn, winter, and spring. For example, the autumn division 
of Book IV contains seasonable materials on birds, insects, animals, plants, 
earth, and sky. Such an arrangement and the balance of well-selected stories, 
poems, illustrations, and suggested activities can do much to help arouse interest 
and action among pupils in elementary schools. 

Another publication? deals with mammals of the zoo. What child does not 
take a keen interest in up-to-date information concerning the life-history, 
adaptations, and habitats of monkeys, whales, elephants, anteaters, porcupines, 
bats, kangaroos, and other mammals? To help satisfy a general interest in 
this field, certain New York writers, artists, and zoo curators have, through 
co-operative efforts, produced a highly attractive book on typical mammals 
of the zoo. 

The contents of this book are arranged according to the seventeen im- 
portant divisions of mammals, beginning with the great apes and ending with 
the duck-billed platypus. Each of the seventy-odd animals treated is allotted 
approximately one page of interesting text, headed by an artistic map and a 
few key facts, and one page of large-size illustrations reproduced from excellent 
photographs. Each illustration is accompanied by a full inscription that adds 
much to the text. This highly artistic, interesting, credible book on mammals 
will appeal to school children of all ages. 


RUSSELL R. SPAFFORD 
AustTIN PEAy NorMAL SCHOOL 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Nicuots, Roy F., BAGLEy, WiLt1Am C., and BEARD, CHARLES A. America 
Yesterday, pp. vit+416+lvi; America Today, pp. viilit+-410+lvi. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. $1.40 each. 

SHAFER, Mary S. Rhythms for Children. Music by Mary Morgan Mosher. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1938 (revised ). Pp. 48. $1.25. 

Tuomas, LowE LL, and BARTON, REXFORD W. Wings over Asia: A Geographic 
Journey by Airplane. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1937. Pp. xiv+ 
400. $1.20. 

Tryon, Rotts M., LINGLEY, CHARLES R., and MorenHouseE, FRANCES. The 
American Nation Yesterday and Today. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938 (revised). 
Pp. xxiv-+694+xlviii. $1.80. 

Unt, Wits L., and Powers, Francis F. Personal and Social Adjustment: A 
Text in Social Science. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+476. $1.40. 


Waite, J. Gustav. Finding Your Work: Vocational First-Aid for the Puzzled 
Youth. New York: Association Press (347 Madison Avenue), 1938. Pp. 64 
$0.35. 

Yoakam, GERALD A., BAGLEY, WILLIAM C. and KNow Ton, Putte A. Reading 
To Learn, Introductory Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x+ 
390. $0.88. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


COMMITTEE ON PLANNING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS OF THE NATIONAL EpucaTion AssociaTIONn. Talking it Through: A 
Manual for Discussion Groups. Chicago: Discussion-Group Project, De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1938. 
Pp. 70. 

“Compilation of Sources of Information on the Territories and Outlying Pos- 
sessions of the United States: Series A, Guam.”’ United States Works Prog- 
ress Administration Project No. 465-97—3-18. Sponsored by the College of 
the City of New York, Charles Frederick Reid, Editor. New York: College 
of the City of New York, 1937. Pp. vit+37 (mimeographed). 

Deliberative Committee Reports of 1937. Educational Policies Commission. 
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Washington: National Education Association and American Association of 

School Administrators, 1938. Pp. 12. 

For the Children of Nebraska. Research Bulletin No. 8. Lincoln, Nebraska: Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association (605 South Fourteenth Street), 1938. Pp. 
48. $0.35. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1823-1938: Five Hundred and Ninety Titles 
Classified by Subject, with Notes. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse Public Li- 
brary, 1938 (nineteenth edition). Pp. 34. $0.25. 

Psychology and Methods in the High School and College. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. VIII, No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research 
Association of the National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 102. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 8, 1937—Education of Negroes: A 5-Year Bibliography, 1931- 
1935 by Ambrose Caliver and Ethel G. Greene. Pp. vi+64. 

Bulletin No. 22, 1937—List of Publications of the Office of Education, r910- 
1936: Including Those of the Former Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion for 1917-1933. Pp. x+158. 

The Sixth Yearbook of School Law, 1938. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education (744 Jackson Place), 1938. Pp. viii+ 
150. $1.00. 

Smitu, Erra May. The Flag of the United States of America. State Department 
of Education Bulletin No. 7. Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1937. Pp. viii+38. 

Special Methods and Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects. Review of 
Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 5 Washington: American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 447- 
606. $1.00. 

Speech in Education. Published by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion as a.Report on Work Project No. 1448-A, Official Project No. 65-3- 
2027, Conducted under the Auspices of the Works Progress Administration. 
State Department of Education Bulletin No. 9. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1937. Pp. xii+86. 

This Question of Relief. Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 8. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. (8 West Fortieth Street), 1938 (revised). Pp. 32. 

Why Women Work: Based on a Study Made by the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 17. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (8 West Fortieth Street), 1938. 
Pp... 32. 

WOELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and Woop, M. AuRILta. Requirements for 
Teaching Certificates. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938 (third edi- 
tion). 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

Part-Time Farming in the United States. United States Census of Agriculture: 
1935, Special Study. Prepared under the supervision of Z. R. Pettet. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 206. $0.50 (paper cover). 








